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INTREPID SAN FRANCISCO: GREETING 


3ITORS to the San Francisco Exposition, which 
‘loses its brilliant and all too brief life, officially, 
, will experience a pang of regret that the color- 
ty, reared as by magic on the shores of the Pa- 
will presently be only a memory. But it 1s a very 
jus memory, as dear to Californians as was the 
is White City to Chicagoans, which celebrated 
dvent of Columbus in the New World. It was 
ya’s discovery of the Pacific that the Panama- 
ic International [Exposition of San Francisco 
Jed and in no degree has the wonderful architec- 
vision proved disappointing. We can all agree 
President Wilson that the Exposition in its in- 
on and successful accomplishment gave striking 
nce of the practical genius and artistic taste of 
rica; afforded impressive illustrations of the de- 
yment of the arts of peace and was eloquent of 
new spirit “which is to unite east and west and 
> all the world partners in the common enterprises 
rogress and humanity,” but we see beyond that. 
see in the exposition a visualization of the un- 
ted and indomitable will that recognizes no limi- 
ns, that rises superior to all extraneous complica- 
—even a colossal world war—and, regardless of 
cial discouragements, never turning aside from 
path originally planned. This is what, to our 
, the exposition more accurately typifies, more 
retely reflects. To that superb courage, that in- 
d disregard of detracting and distracting circum- 
‘es which would have placed a complete quietus 
my similar achievement elsewhere conceived, we 
our profound respects. San Francisco has shown 
Wf to be of heroic mould in her undeviating course 
cve of Los Angeles and elsewhere in the state rise 
; one man to pay deserved tribute to that sublime 
Spirit, which halts at nothing, which brooks no 
a in the attaining of a set purpose. 


- 


IQUEER MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANTRY 


is not strange that the general verdict in England 
1 Henry Ford’s projected peace crtiise stamps the 
vit manufacturer merely as an adroit advertiser. 
he is more than that; he is, like many another 
nade man, so excessively proud of the result that 
ere attack of megalomania has followed in natural 
nee. Having done one big thing, i. e., modeled 
.'f, why cannot he be equally successful in other 
Sons? Thus, we have seen Mr. Ford voicing his 
of late on every topic under the sun and all with 
F of a Sir Oracle. We confess to a measure of 
iss at finding so many apparently sensible citt- 
¢ this republic signifying their intention of ship- 
x the cruise. True, not all those who first 
articles” will report when the anchor is 

l, but there will be enough mustered in for the 

e. to anake a” Ships company. What the peace 
iers will do when they arrive on the othe: side 
n knows! How they will be received we hesitate 
With jeers and fleers we opine, especially by 
astic press. Much as the world wants to see 
- must come, not by the interference of ill-ad- 
utsiders, but through the negotiations of the 
an powers directly concerned. Mr. Ford is de- 
ly vague in regard to his mode of procedure. 
pills “to try to get the hoys out of the trenches 

k home by Christmas Day,” but just how he 
to reach “the boys” is not clear. Perhaps, he 

' > call a mass meeting of the soldiers, getting 
cused from the trenches on the firing line while 
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Los 
he explains his mission. Beautiful! Music by the 
regimental bands kindly loaned for the occasion. We 
note that Dr. David Starr Jordan has cautiously wired 
the leader of the peace expedition that he desires a 
word with him in New York before accepting the in- 
vitation to sail. If Dr. Jordan is the wise man we 
think he is he will not occupy a berth aboard the peace 
ship until the self-imposed peace-tuaker has fully out- 
lined his plan of campaign. After that we venture to 
say the expedition will move down the bay without 
the Californian. Of all the foolish feats of knight- 
errantry performed in a materialistic world this at- 
tempt of Henry Ford promises to be the oddest. That 
the peace cruise is conceived in earnest is hard to be- 
lieve. . Is the country lacking in humor that the 
mental gyrations of the Detroit crusader are taken seri- 
ously? 


MAKE WAY FOR PROSPERITY 


ET everybody agree to “shoot on the spot” any 
—4 villain that dares to place an obstacle in the way 
of Miss Prosperity, whose promised .advent has been 
announced this week by several prominent Los An- 
gelans lately returned from an inspection of the east- 
ern business field. The inspiring picture verbally 
painted by Mr. Robert A. Rowan fairly makes one’s 
mouth water. He has seen the New York hotels turn- 
ing away thousands daily and within the last few 
months twenty-five thousand offices have been rented. 
Adds this delightful reconteur: “Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been dumped into New York for the 
payment of goods at fancy prices, and there is a new 
crop of millionaires who are spending their money 
freely. Everybody throughout the east is making 
money, and. in fact, there is so much money that it is 
becoming a drug on the market.’ On the word of 
Colonel Garland this is no “pipe dream” of his worthy 
colleague in the local realty field. “Everywhere in 
the east, prosperity 1s rampant,’ he assures us, and 
looksmten see it Treacieehere muy pronto. Well,- fet it 
come! Southern California will not offer strenuous 
objections. In fact, we are inclined to believe that a 
roping party might be quickly formed within a block 
of the Los Angeles Realty Board building to go hali 
way to lassoo the coy visitor if any signs of dilly- 
dallying were exhibited. 


GENUINE PEACE METHODS 


HAT a contrast in methods ts offered by a study 

of the peace plans of Baron Shibusawa, the Jap- 
anese philanthropist and financier, now in this country, 
and those so blatantly promulgated by the Detroiter 
with grandiose illusions, who is preparing to empty 
the trenches of soldiers in time for Christmas festivi- 
ties. The baron’s idea is to form a six-power alliance, 
pledged to maintain the peace of the world, which 
initial association of nations is to induce others, as 
soon as may be, to join the fold. He promises to go 
back to his country to win his people over to this plan 
and suggests that a strong factor in securing inter- 
national peace would be the establishment of an Ameri- 
can hospital in Japan, plans for which already are 
under way. The mikado has headed the million-dollar 
subscription fund with a substantial contribution. This 
is inspiring news. It will tend to that rapprochement 
of the two countries which unprejudiced Americans 
realize is so necessary in allaying the feeling of appre- 
hension so assiduously nurtured by the anti-Asiatic 
leaguers of California for political and selfish purposes 
only. We have been much impressed by Baron Yeich: 
Shibusawa’s personal reasons why he wishes for con- 
tinued friendship between Japan and the United States. 
He was a boy of fourteen when, sixty-three years ago, 
this country forcibly knocked at Japan’s door and 
awoke the nation from its dream of centuries. The 
Baron confesses that he listened to the native political 
agitators and was indignant at what he considered 
was an unpardonable act of treason in opening the 
country to foreign intercourse. But his studies in 
France cured him of his mistaken antagonism to the 
progressive policy of his government and he began to 
realize the significance of the step Japan had taken 
by the advice of the United States. Says the Baron: 
“It was, indeed, a turning point in the destiny of the 
nation and Sa fortunate that the power which set 
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Sui race in the direction im the nick 
territorial aggrandizement and genuinely devoted to the 
My reali- 
zation of this important fact was only deepened with 
the progress of time, and it has been my constant aim 
to do all 1 could to foster and maintain the relations 
of friendship with America, started in such a providen- 
tial way and so intimately connected with the rise of 
Japan as a modern power.” Baron Shibusawa is not 
an isolated specimen of his countrymen. 
many in Japan who hold similiar enlightened views and 
their example and influence cannot fail to bring about 
the entente cordiale between the two countries so 
earnestly desired by the Japanese statesman and phil- 
anthropist now visiting us. But we must meet Japan 
half way; we must deal as fairly with her subjects as 
we do with other aliens if we are to continue to re- 
main on amicable terms with our trans-Vacific neigh- 
bor. The people of California should take the int- 
tiative and instead of antagonizing this spirit of good 
will see to it that it is encouraged and fostered. 


eause of civilization and peaceful commerce. 


There are 


TAFT-GARRISON PEN-TILT 


fare <= again has Mr. Taft demonstrated his un- 
fortunate propensity to say the wrong thing at 
the right time, as he has done on so many occasions 
since he entered political life. It is his indorsement of 
the A. Garfield Jones article on the Philippines, pub- 
lished in the Oakland Tribune, not long ago, and re- 
the Democratic admintstration, “thames 
aroused the ire of Secretary Garrison of the war de- 
partment, and evoked from the cabinet officer a sharp 
arraignment of the former President for what Mr. 
Garrison terms “statements mendacious in character 
and mischievous in intent.” Mr. Taft defends his action. 
by declaring that there was not the slightest tinge of 
partisan feeling in his interest in the Philippine prob- 
lem. He explains that aside from the Jones’ reflections 
he had from other and private sources enough cor- 
roboratory evidence to justify his statemenis that the 
demoralization of the present government was due to 
the elimination of Americans in the civil service and the 
influence of Filipino politicians in controlling Mr. Har- 
rison’s action. Secretary Garrison utterly discredits the 
Garfield Jones critique by making public a letter writ- 
ten by Jones to the war department in which he ex: 
plains how he came to write the article, indorsed by 
Mr. Taft, at the instigation of Mr. Loomis, then one 
of the editors of the Oakland Tribune. Adds Mr. 
Jones with fatuous complacency: “Now, I have written 
up a much better article on ‘The Filipinos and the 
Deniocratic Regime’ waich is highly favorable, in my 
estimation, to the Harzison regime, but have not been 
able to sell it as yet. Wilt you please give me a list 
of three or four big newspapers that are most pro- 
Wilson and are likely to want  pro-administration 
articles on the Philippine Islands?” Of course, this 
revelation completely bowls over the Jones-Taft anti- 
administration animadversions and Secretary Garrison 
would be less than human if he failed to lambast® the 
ex-President for his “blind partisanship.” The war 
secretary reviews Mr. Taft’s own attitude in regard to 
Philippine autonomy and finds it differing in no radical 
degree from the Wilson viewpoint. To this Mr. Taft 
retorts that aside from the misleading promise of 
dependence embodied in the Jones bill, the flagrant 
mistake made in the Philippines has been to eliminate 
the fine body of American civil service officers, sub- 
stituting therefor Filipinos without experience and of- 
ten personally unfitted, to the great detriment of the 
country. He denies that he has been rankly partisan 
in emphasizing these conditions and calls attention to 
his indorsement of the Democratic administration in 
inaterial crises without regard to party consideration. 
He characterizes Mr. Garrison’s language as “unjust, 
vehement and unmeasured.” Perhaps, it is too harsh. 
But Mr. Taft was in bad company and suffers by rea- 
son of it. He admits that the letter written by Jones 
and published by Garrison, greatly injures Jones’ cred- 
ibility as a witness, and he deeply regrets that he 
should have put himself in “such an equivocal and 
indefensible position.” Certainly, Mr. Taft makes_a- 
good defense, after being caught in flagrante delictu, 
as it were. Perhaps, the public might better withhold 
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its verdict until opportunity is given it to read the 
unpublished Jones article on “The Filipinos and the 
Democratic Regime.’ Now is a good time for the 
author to find a ready market for his accommodating 
literature. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH NEW YORK 


CCORDING to William Allen White, who 
4 been interviewed in New York, the metropolis of 
the nation has no soul; that, he says, is what’s the 
matter with the chief seaport of the country. Other, 
cities, he finds, do have souls. “Io be a St. Louisan, a 
Chicagoan, a Bostonian, a Philadelphian or a San 
Franciscan means something definite. To be a New 
Yorker means to be yourself in a crowd. It is al- 
most impossible to get a sense of team play.” It is a 
fair criticism. Many of us have noted this lack when 
visiting in the east, and the verdict is general that New 
York is the most un-American city in the United States. 
Why? Mr. White explains that it is the absence of 
home and children. He admits that if you can pay 
the price, all right. “But then you have to pay the 
price of having the price.” He adds: “You get a lot 
more home for your dollar elsewhere—in Emporia, for 
instance, where everybody has a barn—or did have 
until Henry Ford delivered his deadly blow. If you 
are a country-bred boy you know what barns mean. 
They are the center of boyhood, and there are no sub- 
stitutes. All proper barns are the exclusive property 
of boys. Remember, you used to say: ‘Come over in 
my barn today?’ Never said ‘Father’s barn,’ did you?” 
Barns, boys, homes, children—endless stretches of them 
—that’s how the Emporia philosopher vizualizes our 
big democracy, which in New York is so sadly want- 
ing. He rather wistfully comments—speaking from the 
New York viewpoint—‘By the time you’ve earned the 
price of them, you'll find you have little time left to 
live in—to do your private thinking and feeling, and 
your communal thinking and feeling. A cabaret show 
will just about hold you.” It 1s not a pleasant reflec- 
tion, but a true one, unfortunately. Home, wife and 
children; in a word, domesticity, has been the basis 
of civilization. Yet, sadly observes Mr. White, in New 
York, “life has got skewgeed until the simple, natural, 
fundamental satisfactions cost too much and people 
try to find cheaper artificial substitutes. That,’ he con- 
cludes, “ts a good deal of what’s the matter with New 
York: 


has 





GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


ONTRARY to all expectation, the attendance at 


the Exposition for the last month of its brief life 
has been one of the best in its history. The 110,000 
mark was again passed last Saturday, and Sunday the 
throngs numbered 160,000. So far as San Franciscans 
are concerned the Exposition during the last weeks 
has been at the height of its popularity, and the mem- 
ory of the glory of the closing days will be treasured 
by every inhabitant. The public schools are closed 
for the last week of the Fair, children under twelve 
years of age being given a ten-cent rate. By a happy 
arrangement the blaze of glory which is marking San 
Francisco’s farewell to her Big Show is augmented 
by the fact that it is Electrical Prosperity Week 
throughout the nation. Monday night President C. C. 
Moore entertained the “Exposition Family” at a din- 
ner and ball, his guests including every employe con- 
nected with the management. Wednesday evening 
the scene of celebration was transferred to the Civic 
Auditorium where many thousands enjoyed the merry- 
making of the Prosperitv Ball. 

x ok x 

At noon Saturday the closing day's exercises will 
be held in the Court of the Universe when President 
Wilson’s message of greeting and farewell will be re- 
ceived by wireless and communicated to the crowd. 
At that moment throughout the country,—at 2 p. m. 
in St. Louis and Chicago, and at 3 p. m. in New York 
—the memory of the San Francisco Exposition will 
be toasted by innumerable friends. The electrical pa- 
rade which is to be the last event of the ten months’ 
program promises to eclipse in splendor and original- 
ity any spectacle of the kind ever designed. Meantime, 
the public has been urged “to get ready to crash your 
cymbals, beat your drums, blow your horns, throw 
your hats in the air, shout, sing, laugh and dance,” 
San Francisco “knows how.” 

* ok * 

Youthful genius has been discovered in the person 
of Avard Fairbanks of Utah who is only in his eigh- 
teenth year and has the distinction of being the young- 
est art exhibitor at the Exposition. Two of his 
bronzes in the Palace of Fine Arts have attracted 
much attention, and the young sculptor who began 
modeling six years ago has also samples of his pre- 
cocious talent in the Palace of Education and the Utah 
building. At the time of the outbreak of the war he 
was a student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

x Ok OK 


Romanelli’s marble, “Christianity Emerging from 
Paganism,” which has adorned the garden of the Ital- 
ian building at the Exposition, has been refused a 
place in Golden Gate Park. A number of women 
had subscribed $4,000 at which price the sculptor was 
willing to part with the statue for the purpose desig- 
sate’, but the park commissioners have refused the 
gift, maintaining that the subject, being of a religious 
natttre, is not suitable for display in a public park. At 
the same time the commissioners accepted Rodin’s 
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famous statue, Le Pensewr Sihe ciit of Mrs. A. B. 
Spreckels. They also accepted the Virginia building, 
the gift of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Virginia Club. This historic replica will find 
a permanent site in Lincoln Park. 
+ * x 

Mayor Rolph was especially honored at the celebra- 
tion of San Francisco Day and presented with an Ex- 
position medal. The mayor has been making two or 
three speeches every day for the last ten months, and 
no doubt felt that this occasion merited an unusual ef- 
fort. So he eschewed prose and let himself go in a 
poem of ten stanzas. The merits of the mayoral 
muse must speak for themselves. Here are two sam- 
ples: 

I’ve attended all the days. 

I’ve sung every nation’s praise. 

l’ve watched them give a million plaques away. 
I’ve helped to celebrate 
Every country, town and state, 
And worn my high plug hat three times a day. 


Let us keep these precious parts, 
Splendid Palace of Fine Arts, 
And, ever fair, the Avenue of Palms; 
Keep the stretch along the bay, 
Where the sunlit waters play— 
Our Marina, locked in old Pacific’s arms. 
i a 
Historians of the Exposition are numerous and 
many of them will be less fortunate than youthful 
Mathew Tobriner who, it is said, has found a pub- 
lisher. Mathew is only eleven years of age but has 
compiled an exhaustive record of his impressions. His 
volume will be entitled “A Boy’s History of the Expo- 
sition.” 
* Ok ok 
Many Los Angelans have been taking a last glance 
at the beauties of the Jewel City during the last few 
days. Among those who have been enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the New York building have been Judge 
and Mrs. Charles Monroe, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Bry- 
ant, Mr. and Mrs. Will E. Dunn and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan C. Balch. 
* * x 
Obadiah Rich who for more than thirty years has 
been connected with the Palace Hotel and who suc- 
ceeded the late Colonel Kirkpatrick as its manager 
has resigned. Roy Caruthers, hitherto assistant man- 
ager of the Palace, has been appointed manager of 
both the Palace and the Fairmont. 
* Ok x 
Carl Lanzer, an elderly violinist who has passed 
most of his life in the Sierras, is about to embark on 
a somewhat novel concert tour. He proposes to cross 
the continent in a large automobile made in the like- 
ness of a fiddle, twenty feet long and ten feet high. 
The car will be both his home and his concert stage. 
Three fellow artists will accompany Lanzer to form 
a string quartet. sone) cs ee OF 
San Francisco, December 1. 
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ity HEATERGOERS of two generations ago will re- 
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call with mingled emotions that spirited melo- 
drama known as “The Jibbenainosay,” an adaptation 
from Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird’s famous romance 
of early Kentucky settlement, “Nick of the Woods.” I 
have a faint notion that I once saw Frank Frayne play 
Nick, years ago, in Chicago, but the picture is not 
clear. This week at the Old Book Shop I uncovered 
a reprint copy of the romance which so thrilled our 
fathers and grandfathers in the late 30’s when “Nick 
of the Woods” is said to have had a phenomenal sale, 
for its realistic presentation of Indian and frontier life 
in the days when Kentucky was in the making as a 
sovereign state. I confess that I had never read the 
story, which is remarkably well written, although the 
situations evolved tax the reader’s credulity. But the 
descriptive passages are vivid and picturesque and the 
construction reveals great dramatic power. Indeed, 
Dr. Bird was the author of several stirring and suc- 
cessful plays, notably his tragedy, “The Gladiator,” 
Dee eee by Edwin, Forrest who enacted the principal 
role. 

Dr. Bird was also particularly happy in character 
drawing and in “Nick of the Woods” his pioneers are 
all strongly individualized. He admits, in his preface, 
a prejudiced view of the Indians, confessing that the 
North Amercan savage has never appeared to him the 
gallant and heroic personage he seems to. others, 
meaning, I infer, Mr. Fenimore Cooper of Leather. 
stocking memory, whose later tales were contemporary 
with those of Dr. Bird. Consequently, the Indians are 
portrayed as without redeeming features—cruel, blood- 
thirsty, vindictive, ungrateful and cowardly. “Nick of 
the Woods” treats of that early period of Kentucky 
when her pioneer settlers were compelled to be fighters 
as well as farmers—a period the darkest and stormiest 
in the annals of the Indian border. Rough but gener- 
ous were these sturdy Americans and Dr. Bird proved 
himself a rare delineator when he presented these fore- 
runners of Kentucky’s best men and women. 

Nick, or the Jibbenainosay is a former settler whose 
family has been massacred by the Indians and himself 
left for dead, after being scalped. He survives, re- 
covers and devotes himself to implacable revenge, but 
assumes to be a man of peace, a Quaker, and is called 
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“Bloody Nathan” by the white settlers in terms of 
derision. The Indians fear his advent for, invariably, 
he leaves his mark—a gashed cross on the breast of 
the dead savage. The Jibbenainosay seldom used pow- 
der and shot, but sprang upon his victim, unawares, 
and clubbed him to his death. “hat way of killing bet- 
ter fed his lust for revenge. One of the adventurous 
scamps portrayed by this author is a good-natured, 
blustering horsethief, Ralph Stackpole, whose prowess 
in running off stock and whose narrow escapes from 
death form thrilling chapters. At one time, when 
“captivated” by the Indians and death over a slow 
fire seems to be his certain lot, the hero of the story, 
Captain Forrester and “Bloody Nathan’ come upon 
the scene and effect a rescue. There are six Indians, 
but a scheme of attack is framed that they hope will 
prove successful. Nathan or Nick gives the signal to 
fire—but the result is worth quoting in full: 

“The crash of the pieces, and the fall of the two vic- 
tims, both marked by a fatal aim, and both pierced 
through the brain, were the first announcement of 
peril to their companions, who, springing up with yells 
of fear and astonishment, and snatching at their arms, 
looked wildly around them for the unseen foe. The 
prisoner, also, astonished out of his despair, raised his 
head from the grass and glared around. The wreaths 
of smoke, curling over the bushes on the hillside, be- 
trayed the lurking place of the assailants, and savages 
and prisoner turning together, they all beheld at once 
the spectacle of two human heads—or, to speak more 
correctly—two human caps, for the heads were far be- 
low them, rising in the smoke and peering over the 
bushes, as if to mark the result of the volley. Loud, 
furious, and exulting were the screams of the Indians, 
as with the speed of thought, seduced by a strategem 
often practised among the wild heroes of the border, 
they raised and discharged their pieces against the im- 
aginary foes so incautiously exposed to their ven- 
geance. The caps fell, and with them the rifles that 
had been employed to raise them; and the voice of 
Nathan thundered through the glen, as he grasped his 
tomahawk and sprang from the ditch. ‘Now, friend! 
Up with thee axe, and do thee duty.” 

Good stuff, that! Nathan or Nick of the Woods and 
the young Captain Forrester leap into the open and 
rush toward the fire to capture the two loaded guns 
of the savages they had killed. The unarmed Indians 
too late grasp their design and seek to gain the prizes. 
With his axe flourished over his head Nathan rushed 
against the tallest of the redskins and foremost enemy 
who, as he advanced, swung his tomahawk in the act 
of throwing it. But let the author continue this thriil- 
ing recital: 

‘Their weapons parted from their hands at the same 
moment and with, perhaps, equal accuracy of aim; but 
meeting with a crash in the air, they fell together to 
the earth, doing no harm to either. The Indian stooped 
to recover his weapon, but it was too late. The hand 
of Nathan was already upon his shoulder; a single et- 
fort of his vast strength sufficed to stretch the savage 
at his feet, and, holding him down with knee and hand, 
Nathan snatched up the nearest axe, ‘If the life of 
thee tribe was in thee bosom,’ he cried, with a look of 
unrelenting fury, of hatred deep and ineffaceable, ‘thee 
should die the dog’s death as thee does!’ And with a 
blow furiously struck, and thrice repeated, he de- 
spatched the struggling savage as he lay.” 

Can you beat it! No wonder our grandsires and 
sires clamored for “Nick of the Woods.” It was the 
best seller of its day—eighty years ago. Meanwhile, 
the young Virginian had overmastered his foe who 
now lay panting on the ground, entirely at Roland’s 
mercy. The victor was inclined to grant an amnesty 
but Nathan objected. “‘To the last man of his tribe!’ 
he cried with unexampled ferocity; and without an- 
other word, drove the hatchet into the wretch’s brain.” 

Talk about your dime novels! However, “Nick of 
of the Woods” is no mere “yellow-cover.” It is re- 
markably well-written and the insight into the pioneer 
life of the virgin state, the excellent characterization 
and splendid descriptions of the beautiful scenery marl 
the book as literature. Dr. Bird was essentially a 
dramatist and this trait is dominant in his work's. He 
had an eye to effect and never let a chance éscape. 
Curiously enough, he too, uses the word “captivated” 
in the sense of capture, as I noted in Captain Chuirch’s 
history of King Philip’s War. ‘That indeed was the 
original meaning given to it as Shakespeare is [found 
employing it in this way. It is interesting to learn that 
the author, Dr. Bird, was born at Newcastle, {Dela- 
ware, in 1803. He was educated at Philadelphia, where 
he became a physician. But he turned to literary| work 
when he was twenty-five and met with such sticcess 
that he was wooed from the profession of medclicine. 
Several of his plays, aside from “The Gladiator? were 
well received, notably “Spamacus’ and ieee. 
the latter a tragedy whose scene is laid in Peru, at the 
time of its conquest by the Spaniards. “The Broker of 
Bogota” and “Pelopidas” are also dramatic oe 
of his brain. “Nick of the Woods” was followed by 
“The Adventures of Robin Day,” a romantic novel, 
skillfully wrought, but with much sacrifice of the prob- 
abilities. This novel appeared in 1839-40 and, appar- 
ently, “wrote out,” the doctor-author retired #o his 
farm where he remained in seclusion for several years. 
He then returned to Philadelphia to edit the North 
American Gazette, of which he became part pro) rietor. 
He died in that city of brain fever in January, m4, at 
the age of 51. But the “Jibbenainosay” lived many 
years after him as older readers will remember. Boys 
of this day would enjoy “Nick of the Woods” spite 
of its four-score years. It is virile stuff. ore C. 


Well, Don’t We Down Here? 

Gallantry, it seems, may be expressed mer ly by 
looks and Los Angeles has been weighed an found 
wanting. There is a certain rather well-know" local 
young miss of brains as well as pulchritude who has 
returned from her latest northern visit wildly enthu- 
siastic over the charming “spirit of San Fra»cisco.” 
Pressed for a more specific definition of its ¢ i1chant- 
ment, she says, “Well, of course, you know, | don’t 
want every man I meet on the street to speal to me, 
but I like to have them all look as if they wai ed to.” 
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COMMUNITY FOUNDATION AIL. AND OBJECT 


OS ANGELES is to have a community foundation 


fashioned after, yet in several important aspects 
an improvement upon- similar institutions that have 
been so efficacious in the furtherance of philanthropic 
work in Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee and several 
other cities of the east. It has remained for the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank to establish in Los An- 
geles an organization whose main object is to provide 
ways and means for an efficient administration of prop- 
erty bequeathed by charitable persons in trust for spe- 
cific purposes. Individuals, however well-disposed, 
however well-meaning must, in process of time, pay 
the great debt of nature, but a corporation, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s brook, may by legitimate renewal go on 
forever, serving the community faithfully and intelli- 
gently in those matters left to its care. : 

In every community there is a certain proportion of 
men and women of means whose kindly instincts pre- 
dispose them to a sharing of their wealth among their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. It is natural that such 
persons should want to be assured of the carrying out 
of their wishes as near as may be, not only in spirit 
but in economic administration. ‘This is the atm of the 
Los Angeles Community Foundation: to insure to 
philanthropic people the perpetuation of their chari- 
ties, the wise distribution of all funds left for that pur- 
pose and the efficient handling of properties whose in- 
come or ultimate principal is designed for the amelior- 
ation of suffering mankind. 

Conservation and administration are the watchwords 
of such a community trust. When Mr. F. H. Gof, 
originator of the Cleveland Foundation, had succeeded 
in establishing the pioneer trust in this country, he 
wrote that it had been his ambition to find a way in 
which the trust companies of the United States might 
be helpful in gathering up and making useful the 
residuum of great wealth—that which is left-over and 
too often goes to waste. Even as Messrs. Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and Altman found it advisable to establish 
corporate trusteeships to care for and distribute the 
philanthropies of their several foundations, in like man- 
ner it has become the object of the community founda- 
tions, in charge of trust companies, to act for philan- 
thropically-inclined persons generally, to the end that 
their benefactions might be conserved and distributed 
in the wisest manner. 

Of especial value is the community foundation in 
meeting the wishes of that individual who hesitates to 
leave trust funds to any particular charity, because of 
inadequate information thereto. He may indicate his 
desires and they will be carried out as nearly as may 
be possible, but when, by reason of changing condi- 
tions, it is found advisable to divert the bequest, to the 
greater welfare of the community, it is so ordered by 
the advisory committee, and the donor, were he (or 
she) alive would be the first to recognize the wisdom 
of the step and approve it. The Foundation acts for 
all such contributors to the trust fund and always in 
the best interests of the community. 


Convinced of the soundness of the community foun- 
dation idea, as advanced by Mr. Goff, and so admirably 
put into effect by the Cleveland Foundation, St. Louis 
Community Trust and the Milwaukee Foundation, Mr. 
Joseph F. Sartori, president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, presented the subject to the board ot 
directors of the bank and at his suggestion a resolu- 
tion was offered and unanimously adopted whereby the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank authorized its presi- 
dent to have prepared and submit for its approval a 
form of resolution creating the Los Angeles Commun- 
ity Foundation, to operate within the city and county 
of Los Angeles for the purpose recited. Definite in its 
object, yet so flexible in its scope as to meet the con- 
stantly changing requirements of a progressive age, it 
furnishes a medium of superior merit for the accumu- 
lation and dissemination of trust funds intended for 
charitable purposes. 


Among other things the Foundation provides a 
medium for one having legal heirs, through which as 
much as one-third of the estate may be contributed to 
the public welfare, either educationally or charitably; 
or, when one has no legal heirs, the whole estate may 
be devised in trust for the benefit of specific charities 
or of the community. It also provides a fund, the in- 
come for which or, under certain conditions, a portion 
of the principal, will be available for assisting chari- 
table institutions, for educational needs, for scientific 
research work, for the care of orphans, the aged, sicl< 
or helpless; to improve living conditions or to furnish 
recreation, medical or other aid for all classes; and for 
any other charitable purposes. 


It follows that with the principal fund in charge of 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank as trustee, the 
Foundation will benefit by the combined judgment of 
a conservative board of directors in regard to invest- 
ments, while its trust affairs will be handled by an effi- 
cient corps of long training and ripe experience. This 
means the economical, intelligent and experienced ad- 
ministration of a most deserving public trust. 


Efhiciency and equality in disbursement of the income 
received from the trustee, or in certain cases the prin- 
cipal, are assured by the handling of such by an im- 
partial committee, having experienced knowledge of 
the needs of the community, serving without compen- 
sation, and selected from among those interested in 
welfare work. It will be non-political in composition 
and non-sectarian to the extent of no one religious de- 
nomination dominating the board. Special objects of 
bounty named for a specific period will be faithfully 
served for the desired time, after which the income 
and remaining principal may be used for general chari- 
table purposes selected by the advisory committee. 


By the creation of the Los Angeles Community 
Foundation, the principal of all funds is to be held and 
invested by the Security Trust and Savings Bank to 
the end that all tentative contributors to the Founda- 
tion may be certain that all bequests, whether large or 
small, will be wisely administered by the trustee, act- 
ing in conjunction with an advisory community. The 
latter is composed of representative citizens familiar 
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with the charitable needs of the community, and whose 
sole object will be distribution of the income and avail- 
able funds in such a manner as best to subserve tne 
charitable interests of the community at all times. — 

Experience of persons familiar with the preparation 
of wills and trust agreements has developed the fact 
that those desirous of leaving a portion of their estate 
in trust for philanthropic purposes are often uncertain 
of the permanency or iuture worthiness of a deserving 
cause or institution with which they are interested and 
familiar, or such persons are in great doubt as to the 
most effective way of having their gifts administered 
in the future. It is the purpose of the Los Angeles 
Community Foundation to open a way to avoid such 
anxieties and uncertainties. 

Moreover, by the conservation of the trust funds in 
the manner outlined it is obvious that the moderate 
benefaction will be on an equality with the larger dona- 
tion in working out its full quota of good in the com- 
munity. Where there is no specific charity named, the 
bequest goes into the common pool, the distribution of 
the principal or income from which is made in accord- 
ance with the concentrated judgment of those having 
the disbursements in charge. 

Mention has been made of the perpetuity of philan- 
thropies when distributed through this channel. For 
example, where a specific object of charity is named 
which the mutations of time may render obsolete or 
untenable, the funds may be diverted, in the judgment 
of the advisory committee, to a worthier cause, thus 
securing to the community the maximum of beneft 
from the donor’s contribution which, otherwise, might 
get into unwise channels or lie dormant. 

Not only will acquirers of large wealth find in the 
Foundation the ideal means of distributing that per- 
centage of their property set apart for educational or 
charitable uses, but small contributions will receive as 
careful handling as the larger ones and are just as ac- 
ceptable. It is the repetition of modest bequests, in 
fact, that will in time create a fund calculate to work 
great benefit to the community. Proper custody, 
proper management and proper use of income are 
guaranteed through the Foundation. Of great appeal 
to prospective donors is the fact that under its opera- 
tion charitable funds will reach their destination at 
the lowest cost for administration. This intense econ- 
omy of operation is a commendable virtue. [*requent- 
ly, public and private charities, no matter how worthy, 
are administered at an excessive cost, out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits conferred. This may not be 
due to extravagance, but to business inexperience of 
the management, lack of a permanent expert organiza- 
tion, or arbitrary conditions imposed by the donor. In 
this respect the Los Angeles Community Foundation 
will save more for the charity and accompiish more for 
the funds of the donor. 

By the terms of the resolution adopted by the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank in forming the Founda- 
tion, the advisory committee to disburse its income 
shall be at all times residents of the county of Los An- 
geles, men or women interested in the public welfare, 
having intelligent knowledge of the charitable needs 
of the community, not more than two of whom shall 
at any one time belong to the same religious sect or 
denomination. Two of the members are to be selected 
from the directorship of the bank’s board of directors 
and the remaining three members are to be chosen at 
large in the county. They are to serve without com- 
pensation and for a specific term. This advisory body 
will have the right to inspect the books, vouchers, 
records, securities, and investments of the trustee in 
any way pertaining to the community foundation ana 
may institute legal proceedings whenever it becomes 
necessary in the protection of the trust funds. 

Contributions to the Foundation may be by direct 
gift to the fund, at any time; indirectly, through a rela- 
tive of the donor, with a reversion to the Foundation; 
or gift may be made to the trust with directions for 
payment of the income for a stated period, or for ap- 
plying a certain portion of the principal to a specifical- 
ly-named charitable purpose or institution, which ob- 
ject having been attained, the income may thereafter 
be distributed under the plan of the TFoundation. 

From the above it may be readily seen that the Los 
Angeles Community Foundation solves what has here- 
tofore proved a vexatious problem for social welfare 
workers whose inability to cope with ineffectual be- 
quests at times has been a source of great irritation. 
But while the creation of the Foundation furnishes a 
most desirable medium, in order to accomplish desired 
results the organization must attract the recognition, 
co-operation and support of the public-spirited and 
philanthropically-disposed citizens of Los Angeles in 
no uncertain manner. The Graphic believes that this 
rational, unselfish and non-sectarian plan of adminis- 
tering charitable bequests will make strong appeal to 
those who want to see their philanthropies adminis- 
tered sanely and impartially, without friction and at 
the minimum of expense. It is significant that in 
Cleveland, the Foundation within two years of its es- 
tablishment has pledged upward of $30,000,000 in funds 
for conservation and administration. What better 
recommendation and indorsement of the plan are 
needed in this community? 


Ephemeral Marvel of the Age of Light 
(Panama-Pacifie Exposition, 1915.) 
Vale 
Where gleamed the glowing western sun 

Which glorified the gates of Night 


And passed to rest, its day’s work done, 
Now gleams a miracle of light! 


Man borrowed from the Jovian darts 
The rarest of their radiant rays, 
Clothed them with all the prismy arts, 
And set the jeweled night ablaze. 


But they must pass. To-morrow’s sun 
Will look down on the quiet bay. 
Its age-long service scarce begun, 
Where died man’s lights of yesterday. 
—W. H. ANDERSON 


BIG ROW OVER PETTY THIEVERY 


By Randolph Bartlett 
A T the beginning of the present theatrical season 


the managers remembered that last year was aun 
unhappy one, and decided that it was time to popular- 
ize themselves with their patrons. One of the results 
of the large number of plays last season doing poor 
business, was that ticket speculation gave way, in many 
theaters, to cutting prices. There is an unwritten law 
that the $2 schedule of prices must prevail in the prin- 
cipal houses. This law having been violated, via the 
speculators, in the cases of production which were sv 
poptlar that the public could be induced to pay from 
SO cents to $3 premium for seats, it occurred to the re- 
sourceful managers of unsuccessful offerings that it 
might be violated likewise in the opposite direction. 
Thus there arose the cut rate ticket agencies, where 
seats could be had at discounts ranging from 25 to 50 
per cent. The theater saved its face by not selling be- 
low schedule at its own box office, but sending blocks 
of seats around to the cut rate men, who were paid a 
percentage on what they could sell at the reduced rates. 
Conversely, of course, where the big successes dealt 
through speculators, the management of the house re- 
ceived its share of the extra graft. 


When the present season opened, therefore, the man- 
agers were in a quandary. After holding many con- 
ferences they decided, at one stroke, to do away with 
both speculation and discounting. Tyson & Co., the 
principal firm of “ticket brokers,” was to be given a 
monopoly of the distribution of tickets not purchased 
at the box office, and were to guarantee that only 50 
cents premium should be charged on any one ticket, 
either by their own offices or the smaller concerns 
which would receive the ticket supply through them. 
In all conscience, looking at the thing from the view- 
point of a rank ignoramus in such matters, it surely 
seemed sufficient tax to be forced, practically, to pay 
$5 for $4 worth of seats, and that was the only way 
the good seats could be obtained, even after specula- 
tion was “abolished.” To us of the galleries, of course, 
it made no difference, for the speculation in 75 cent 
seats is negligible. And in addition to this agreement, 
it was decided there should be no cutting of prices at 
all, 


It was beautiful to see the managers agreeing thus 
harmoniously, to abolish their own graft and protect 
the dear “peepul.’ It lasted nearly two months. ii 
that time it began to appear that there is money in 
New York this year in large and widely distributed 
quantities. Wall Street is superactive. The city is 
booming in every line of business. Naturally, the the- 
aters felt the effect of this profusion of currency.at 
once. Plays which, last year, would have lasted about 
one consecutive night, are tripping merrily along for 
whole-season runs. There was no need to employ the 
cut rate agencies, but certain managers, not satistied 
with the big business they were doing, began to re- 
pent their consideration for the dear “peepul,” afore- 
said, and harked back with feelings of regret to the 
good old days when for each thousand dollars re- 
ceived at the box office there was at least $100 of “sil- 
ent money” pocketed by the management. Then came 
the break. The inside history of it, none but the man- 
agers themselves knows, but of course it was blamed 
to the good old scapegoat cf all theatrical misdeeds, 


al Gagte g ke 


“Around the Map,” described as “a musical globe- 
trot,” was tried out in Washington, and promised to 
be a big hit. When the New York opening was an- 
nounced, persons applying for seats were informed 
that the New Amsterdam theater was sold out eight 
weeks in advance—this before a single dollar had been 
taken in at the box office,—so goes the acctisation. 
From Gath to Galilee (from 39th to 49th streets) there 
went up a great howl from other managers whose 
fingers had been itching for the speculation grait 
money, but who had, they insist, been pure. A great 
pow-wow of the panjandrums was called, after which 
it was admitted that Broadway is now to see a resump- 
tion of throatcutting methods, with cheap tickets 
abundant for poor shows and sky-high prices for good 
ones. Sam H. Harris announced to the waiting world 
the result of thescaucus, thus: 

“It has been definitely decided that in the future 
each manager may conduct his business as he sees fit.” 

In other words, it will be a question of “whatever 
the traffic will bear.’ But W. A. Brady supplemented 
a. ae brief statement with a broadside at K. & 
a thats? 


“While Klaw & Erlanger pretend they are sincere in 
their effort to be on the level with the public about 
the outrageous charges made for theater tickets by 
certain agencies, they have been scheming for a long 
time to obtain control of the ticket agency business, 
with the idea of using these agencies for their own 
private purposes. At early meetings of the ticket com- 
nuttee Marc Klaw forced Charles B. Dillingham and 
A. H. Woods to return thousands of dollars they had 
received for ‘sell out’ of ‘Chin Chin’ and ‘Common 
Clay. But when he and Mr. Erlanger found it suited 
their purpose to sell out all the best seats for ‘Around 
the Map,’ for the next eight weeks, they coolly did so, 
and told their associates to go to h . 1 mean to 
continue my fight against the ticket evils, and have ar- 
ranged to have a bill introduced in the assembly and 
senate this winter that will effectually stop them.” 

There should be no difficulty in obtaining passage 
of a bill to force theaters to place tickets on sale at 
their box offices at the price at which they advertise 
them, for even New York is growing tired of this 
petty thievery. 

* ok Ok 

Again the Century theater (originally the New The- 
ater which was to house real drama) has come a 
cropper. Ned Wayburn’s spectacle, “Town Topics,” 
has failed, and only for J. M. Eccles, a Utah million- 
aire who was interested, the company would not have 
received more than half of its last two weeks’ salaries. 
This sort of failure is unusual even for this city, where 
failures are frequent. There was nearly a riot behind 
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the scenes when the status of the corporation became 
known among the performers. Aside from the fact 
that the Wayburn show had no excuse for existence, 
the theater is far out of the White Way district, and 
will not, for years, be of value for anything except 
entertainments which have such a tremendous appeal 
that the public will ferret out their hiding places, no 
matter where staged. The next attraction at the white 
elephant house will be Serge Diaghileff's Russian bal- 
let, in January, one of the big events of this theatrical 
year. 


With the Washington Players at the Bandbox the- 
ater dropping into a rut of one-act plays, many of them 
of trivial value, the only advanced movement in New 
York theaters is that of Emanuel Reicher at the Garden 
Theater. His first offering has created little interest 
however, as he took Bjornson’s ‘‘When the Young Vine 
loons Mor his ’premicre. "To extract from it the 
least interest for a New York audience is about the 
most hopless task imaginable,” remarks one critic. By 
the way, it is interesting to note that as soon as any 
serious effort is made to do something of literary value, 
the critics immediately begin to function as such. They 
seem to recognize that a management which is suffi- 
ciently advanced to depart from the hodge podge and 
slush that fills most of the houses and make at least 
an effort to produce drama of literary value, is like- 
wise sufficiently broadminded not to make a sortie upon 
the business office of a newspaper which prints adverse 
comment. If “When the Young Vine Blooms” had 
been given at a theater within stone’s throw of Forty- 
second and Broadway by, say Izzy Goldstein, it wouid 
have been “one of the must hopeful signs of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the American stage,’ and simular 
platitudinous breakfast food. It doubtless deserved the 
scoring it received, but when one thinks of the mushy 
things that are said about the flapper fiddle-de-dees of 
Mieetown, it has an ironic touch. 

Grace George is offering $1000 as a prize for the best 
play submitted by a college student before next Juiue, 
the author to receive, in addition, of course, the cus- 
tomary royalties. But why “by a college student.” If 
Miss George wants a good play, and is not merely look- 
ing for a little cheap advertising, why does she thus re- 
strict authorship. lf she wants plays by college stu- 
dents, there are about 335,000 undergraduated in this 
country, nearly any one of whom, doubtless, would be 
glad to submit a few great American dramas, and 
never hold out for any such extra bribe as this. Prize 
plays, prize stories, and prize grand operas one might 
also remark, are becoming more or less of a joke in 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. Ev- 
erybody is free to write one, and occasionally peopTe 
are brave enough to produce them, 

But let us not speak lightly of Grace George. She is 
doing things worth while this season. She has suc- 
ceeded in “The New York Idea,” that lone American 
satirical drama; she is now stcceeding in Henry Arthur 
Jones’ “The Liars;’ and she is about to give George 
Bernard Shaw’s widely read but little played “Major 
arbara. So it she can get her name into the papers 
by offering prizes for plays by college students, and 
thus draw attention to the things she is doing, more 
power to her press agent. 

Se x 

“Oliver Morosco and Jay Barnes,” says a paragraph 
in the Evening World, “are in Boston, where they went 
to see ‘Sadie Love.’” Wonder if this journey will have 
any effect on Jay's vocabulary. Certainly, times have 
changed since the boy wonder “peddied the bull’ as 
he himself would say, for the ten-twent’-thirt.’ 

New York, November 29, 1915. 


Not a Joyous “Zone.” 


In reports from San Francisco to the effect that 
there 1s groaning and gnashing of teeth on the exposi- 
tion joy zone there are encouraging indications of 
continued evolution of the human race. The San Fran- 
cisco fair is the first great exposition where the pleas- 
ure section, Midway, Pike, Isthmus or whatever it may 
be called, has not been the most paying feature. The 
public will no longer “fall for” ten cent freaks even 
when it is asked to pay “four bits’ for the privilege of 
seeing them. New devices calculated to make the 
human form more nearly resemble that of the ape, 
have ceased to amuse. Seeking a cause, and selecting 
the nearest one, concessionaries are, [ hear, inclined to 
blame the exposition management for their losses, as- 
serting that they were charged exorbitant prices for 
rent, water, power, light and a dozen other things. I 
agree with the “Knave of the Oakland Tribune, to 
whom I am indehied for figures, that it was in the 
changed spirit of the people that the real reason for 
the losses”on the zone was to be found. The Panama 
“anal, it is said, will about break even on its invest- 
ment of $360,000, but “Creation” will lose close to 
$120,000. Toyland cost $350,000 and never has paid. 
The Inside Inn is doing better than its directors at 
one time expected and will come out even. One of 
the few concessions which paid was “Stella,” merely 
the painting of a nude woman, which persons claiming 
to know say has made a profit of $70,000. That is not 
one of the encouraging signs to which I alluded. 


Picture Producers in Revolt 


As Los Angeles is the center of the motion picture 
industry it is appropriate that in this city should orig- 
inate the movie “battle cry of freedoim” that it is intend- 
ed shall be heard around America wherever censor- 
ship boards bloom. No merely local campaign is 
planned by the leaders in the industry, who met Wed- 
nesday evening and formed the Motion Picture Free- 
dom Teague. It is proposed to make the fight for free- 
dom of expression in motion pictures nation-wide 
and reading of the list of officers of the organization 
inclines one to the opinion that it will be no mere skir- 
mish. J. A. Quinn is president of the new league, 
Thomas Dixon, G. M. Hutchinson and Jesse L. Lasky, 
vice-presidents; Sam Atkinson, secretary and C. J. 
Morlen, treasurer. The organization looks formidable. 
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John Byrne’s Lost Voice 


When I say that John Byrne is back from Havana 
I must amend by explaining that he has only partially 
returned. The able Santa Fe passenger official lost his 
voice en route from Jamaica to New York, after leav- 
ing Cuba, and thus far all advertisements for the miss- 
ing labials have been fruitless. There is a rumor that 
John dropped his parts of speech in the ice-palace in 
New York, having carelessly allowed them to become 
congealed, and although hot applications were im- 
mediately invoked the vocal chords sulked in their 
larynx so to say and despite all coaxing have refused to 
return to normal. John’s whisper is enough to make 
a chronic ticket scalper repent of his sins, it is so 
pathetic. Yet I was able to gather that both he and 
Mrs. Byrne had a delightful outing and were especially 
charmed with Havana, which suggests Venice—ltaly, 
not Abbot Kinney’s municipality—to his mind. From 
Chicago, following the Ripley birthday day, they went 
to New Orleans, thence to Havana, and Kingston and 
later to New York. It was a well-earned vacation 
after a most arduous year of unexampled activity in 
the passenger traffic department of the Santa Ie. 


Proud Evening for Miss Ihmsen 


“Viva Constantino Americano!” “Viva Constantino 
Americano!” were the cries at the Ebell club audi- 
torium Wednesday night when Constantino made his 
first effort in English, singing a delightful ballad, “I’m 
Calling Thee,’ by Miss Josephine Ihmsen. Miss Lhm- 
sen, accompanied by her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. H. IJhmsen, was present and received many 
congratulations on the charming melody of her song. 
It was at the concert given by the Zeta Tau Alpha, a 
U. S. C. Greek letter chapter composed of twenty-five 
beautiful young women, who acted as cashiers, ushers 
and flower girls in such an exquisite manner that a 
man felt it was a real privilege to be separated from 
his two dollars “per.” The limousines in front of the 
club house on Figueroa street made one think of first 
night at Grand Opera. The money goes into a per- 
manent fund, the interest to be used to provide free 
scholarships in the University of Southern California 
for ambitious young women in need of a helping hand. 
I saw President Bovard in the audience and thought, 
“How proud he must be of the loyalty and ability of 
those attractive young women.” Miss Fanny Hunter, 
grand vice-president of the Zeta Tau Alpha, was in 
charge of this successful event. 


Cheering Words, Brethren! 

No longer need Los Angeles fear for the future. It 
has been officially informed that prosperity is due in 
from three to five months and that it can make its 
plans according to this official announcement. Pros- 
perity was welcomed Wednesday at a function ar- 
ranged in its honor by the Los Angeles Realty Board, 
the affair taking the form of a luncheon, when the as- 
sembled and hopeful realty men were heartened by the 
opinions of President Davidson of the San Diego ex- 
position and of the optimistic Rob A. Rowan and Col. 
W. M. Garland. President Davidson rather took the 
wind out of Col. Garland’s sails by going beyond the 
latter’s cheerful prediction of a million population for 
Los Angeles by 1920 and expressing his conviction that 
we will have 2,000,000 by 1925. Rob Rowan, likewise, 
sees magnificent things just ahead, the boom he found 
in New York, he declares, is due here by next spring 
and he looks “for such a condition of business activity 
and prosperity in Los Angeles as this city has never 
before known.” Beside these two, Col. Garland as- 
sumes the unwonted appearance of a carping pessimist, 
for he does not predict the arrival of prosperity of the 
old-fashioned sort much before the fall of 1916. But 
he agrees that it is coming. Let us hope that Mr. 
Rowan is the better prophet, but rest content even 
though it be Col. Garland’s date that is kept by the 
eagerly expected visitor. 


Peter Macfarlane Santa Fe Story 


How much of the autobiographical did Peter Clark 
Macfarlane put into his latest story, “Held to An- 


swer,’” now appearing in Collier's? That question has 
been frequently asked among Santa Fe officials in Los 
Angeles this week as they profess to see in the Robert 
Mitchell of the story a pen picture of their genial 
vice-president, Ed Chambers, for many years assistant 
general freight agent of the road, with offices in this 
city. Macfarlane was Chambers’ private secretary in 
the old days, when his chief, if he be the original of 
the story character, “knew he was going higher and 
was not particular who suspected it.” For eight 
years, from 1892 to 1900, Macfarlane was a stenog- 
rapher in the employ of the Los Angeles offices of 
the Santa Fe, just as was his chief character, John 
Hampstead, in the story referred to. Macfarlane, like 
Hampstead, left railroad work to go on the stage, a 
career he followed for two years in Pacific coast stock 
companies before becoming a minister. Interest in 
Macfarlane and his thinly-veiled recollections of his 
own railroad life in this city has been increased not 
merely by the publication of the last installment of the 
story in the current Collier’s, but by a visit from the 
author himself, who for a week quietly “looked over” 
the city he for so long a time called home. The Times, 
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Wednesday morning, chronicled his presence here, 
two days after he had gone to San Francisco. Every 
one who knows Fd Chambers will find a characteristic 
picture of him in this paragraph from the Collier story: 
“Mitchell laughed amiably and reached out for the 
curling lock upon his brow, which was his mainstay in 
time of mental shipwreck, and began to twist it.” 


Lo! the Audacious Cemetery 


Supervisor Norton has found something to worry 
about. This 1s fortunate—satisfaction is fatal to a 
radical. The Los Angeles representative on the board 
is agitated lest the county lose title to sixty-eight of 
the poor old sp-t-box palms. It seems that Rosedale 
Cemetery Association has been removing the trees from 
their cuspidorean receptacles and reinterring them in 
mother earth. This action makes the palms a fixture 
on the land in which they are planted and means that 
Los Angeles county will lose its claim to the found- 
lings. In his ardor to protect the people’s property 
Mr. Norton has brought this condition to the attention 
of hts colleagues who have referred the matter to 
County Counsel Hill. Doubtless, the audacious trans- 
i will be a subject for earnest debate at a later 

ate: ——. 


Stratton’s Ambitions Went Agley 


Up in Pleasanton the other day Robert T. Stratton 
committed suicide, but his act came too late to save 
to Alfred Holman and Francis B. Loomis control of 
the Oakland Tribune, a sheet which in the few months 
they conducted it assumed a leading place in Pacific 
coast journalism. By those on the inside, Stratton 
was blamed for the entire legal tangle which followed 
the obtaining of an option by Holman and Loonnis 
on the Oakland paper founded and made successful by 
William E. Dargie and they sum up the cause of the 
trouble in the terse statement, “Stratton wanted to 
marry Mrs. Dargie.” Indeed, I am told, a wedding 
was once arranged, several months ago, but the cere- 
mony was not performed. Instead, Mrs. Dargie went 
out the front door of the house selected for the occa- 
sion, while Stratton left by the back door for the Liver- 
more Sanitarium, to take the “cure.’ The man was 
a brilliant attorney and for thirteen years was collec- 
tor of the port of San Francisco. In the Htigation he- 
tween Mrs. Dargie, widow of the Tribune founder, 
and Holman, editor of the Argonaut and his partner, 
Loomis, the noted diplomat, even scattering shares of 
stock of the paper assumed unusttal value. Stratton 
iad One cianeminaticierrcumeoiimil by Mrs. Dargie, in 
order that he might act as a director, and the use he 
made of that single share occasioned much unfavorable 
comment, Perhaps, it was remorse that prompted the 
shot he fired into his own brain Tuesday evening. 


Willie Wing in Self-Defense 

From Willie Wing, movie scenario writer and former 
member of the Express staff, 1 am in receipt ot ap- 
plication for space in The Graphic in which to defend 
himself against “a person named Otheman Stevens,” 
whom he refers to as a member of his old college frat, 
“The Pie Biters.” Says Willie: “This Stevens has 
endowed me with ‘a flock of limousines and a Ford.’ 
I dislike to mix with this whole-souled fellow, for I 
remember his many kindnesses to mankind. Theatrical 
shows which opened here, expecting the boy to page 
the fring squad, have been forgiven so freely by this 
egreat-hearted fellow, while so many acts which could 
almost hear the jury@peturnine a verdict, ‘in the frst 
degree, have been paroled by this generous critic, that 
1 hesitate now to chide. But why should I not speak 
when his publication regarding my ‘limousines’ has 
caused my creditors to sweep down on me in hordes, 
while the ‘Ford’ mention has moved others to lock up 
the credit department and throw away the key? I 
firmly declare that if Mr. Stevens is attempting to wrest 
from me the great secret of how to write ’em for the 
movies, he has another coerce coming.” The above is 
published without prejudice. Wutll Otheman make the 
obvious retort by saying that Willie should be glad 
of that kindness of critical spirit, since at any moment 
the Examiner may decide to review movie plays? 


Splendid Work of Barlow Sanitarium 


To the history of its noble work for the tubercular 
poor of Ios Angeles the Barlow Sanitarium Associa- 
tion has added the record of another year closed with- 
out indebtedness and with no bills payable, while its 
endowment fund has grown to the sum of $153,230.24, 
all wisely invested and the income from which, to- 
gether with contributions and the small sums paid by 
patients, enables the institution regularly to care for 
forty-eight invalids. In the annual report of the Bar- 
low Sanitarium I find its object set forth as foilows: 
“To spread the doctrine of the open air cure of pul- 
monary tuberculosis and to give as many of the worthy 
poor of Los Angeles, who are tuberculous, at least a 
fair opportunity to regain their health and so prolong 
their lives, as well as to remove from faulty environ- 
ments tuberculous persons who are a menace to the 
public health of the community.” The institution owes 
its inspiration to the practical philanthropy of Dr. 
W. Jarvis Barlow and from the one building institu- 
tion which that kindly physician established years ago 
in Elysian Park has grown to be a sanitarium of con- 
siderable size, since the initial efforts of Dr. Barlow 
have received liberal support from our prominent peo- 
ple. But the Barlow Sanitarium is not yet in the strong 
position its work merits and further contributions are 
necessary to assure continued progress. It is a char- 
ity which cannot be too highly recommended. 


“Swell-Head” Instructions 


ols Henig Ford's idea that he can dictate peace to 
Europe inspired by his success in telling purchasers of 
his celebrated go-carts what they shall do with them 
after the machines have ceased to be his propertys 
A friend of mine who admits he drives a Ford and who 
therefore has been interested in noticing how other 
low-priced autos have been encroaching on the once 
almost exclusive hold which the Ford had in that 
class, tells me of an instance of the dictatorial policy 
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of the Ford concern which he thinks ts losing it many 
friends. This man’s fan belt, whatever that may be, 
broke as he was driving through Pasadena and he 
tarnea in at the local Ford ageney to get a new One: 
Now, it happens that whatever Henry Ford may think 
of the excellent exercise provided in cranking the little 
cars, this particular driver does not fancy it and has 
had a self-starter put on his machine. The change 
necessitates that fan belts be laced in, instead oi 
slipped on, as in the Ford without the starter. His 
surprise was great when he was curtly informed that 
he could buy a belt but that he would have to cut it 
and do the lacing himself, since Henry declined to give 
sanction to self-starters by letting any concessions be 
made to them in repair work. Will it be as easy to 
carry out fool orders, I wonder, when Ford instructions, 
via wireless, are received by the soldiers in the trenches, 
telling them to “go on strike?” 


Harry Williams’ Epic on Tennis 


Harry A. Williams of the Times is strictly a base- 
ball reporter, the greatest in the west, I believe, be- 
cause he is likewise a student of human motions as ex- 
pressed through games, but the sporting editor of the 
Otis sheet knew what ke was about when he sent Harry 
down to Long Beach last Saturday to look on at the 
women’s tennis tournament. Harry may be short on 
tennis but he is long on English scrambled to suit the 
multitude. Tennis experts may have groaned when he 
told of the tense moment in the ten game of the last 
set of an important match and incidentally remarked 
that the games stood 4-4 and would have been deuce 
had a focal favorite taken a point instead of losing it. 
But his description of the event deserves to rank with 
that other unusual sport story, on polo, which Harry 
turned out when he was sporting editor of the Tribune, 
before he was coaxed into newspaper work. Let me 
quote a line or two of his typical remarks: “The main 
event was between Mary Browne and Molla Byjurstedt. 
That is the way she spells her name but we do not hope 
to score a perfect record in that respect. To spell it 
right twice in succession would be to tie the world’s 
record. Hand claps were considered recherche, 
if not too violent, but loud, free and untrammeled root- 
ing was not much in evidence. Neither did anybody 
cuss the umpire. Once, Miss Browne was heard to 
say, ‘Oh gosh!’ but that was in a moment of intense 
excitement and she did not expect anybody to hear 
it. In the second set, Miss Bjurstedt sent over one 
that Mary couldn’t scoop. ‘Oh, gosh! that was a beau- 
tiful shot, Miss Brown ejaculated. In the second 
set Mary made a particularly brilliant play. and Molly 
lost the point. Some rough neck who had got in un- 
der false pretenses let out a weird yell of exultation. 
Moila shot one look in that direction. Before that 
look Jess Willard would have quailed. In it were re- 
sentment and fire—a touch of the tigress. ‘I think 
she would crown a guy if he got fresh with her,’ was 
the opinion offered ‘sotto voice’ by a gent in the press 
box.” No other reporter considered the ‘goshes” im- 
portant enough to mention, hut. opine that Harry’s 
account was read by more laymen than were the more 
professional stories. ——_— 


Shades of Meaning in “Joy-ride” 


Judge Wellborn did not go far enough when he de- 
creed that the term ‘“joy-ride’ was a perfectly proper 
one to tse in a legal document. Having taken judicial 
cognizance of the word, he should have defined it. 
“Joy-ride” is a term limited strictly by geography. It 
means a far different thing in Venice, for instance, than 
it does in, say, Pasadena. A Venice joy-ride usually is 
the sort which would come under court notice. But 
in Pasadena, how different! There the term signifies 
a moonlight tour on Oak Knoll or Orange Grove ave- 
nue, followed by a chocolate and French pastry revel. 
If Judge Wellborn will kindly explain for the benefit 
of the innocent what is meant by the term “joy-ride” 
when incorporated in a divorce complaint he will create 
a demand for the evolution of new and more fitting 
slang words in Pasadena and elsewhere. 


Coming Events, Etc. 


Outward signs multiply that the two Earl papers 
will soon become entirely one, as the “Tribune-Ex- 
press.” Even those sheets seem to be preparing the 
public for the change, since it could hardly be except 
by explicit orders that twice on the same morning the 
names would he counled together as they were Wed- 
nesday in “Tribune-Express Dare Accept” and “Trib- 
une-Express Auto Turns Up Missing.” Doubtless, the 
date of the blending which will make this union legiti- 
mate will not be chosen by Mr. Earl until he knows 
for a certainty whether or not there is to be any Pro- 
Bressive party to support in 1916. The move would ap- 
pear to be the wisest that could be made. Probably, it 
is for that reason that Mr. Earl has not made it. Con- 
solidated, with a lively evening paper and a good Sun- 
day morning edition, the necessity for carefully bhal- 
ancing of Tribune losses by Express profits might be 
overcome. The consolidation, wise ones believed, was 
dite more than a year ago, but the Examiner and Her 
ald gave their rivals a new lease on life by themselves 
raising their advertising rates to correspond with their 
increased cireulations, thereby forcing many adver- 
tisers into the Earl sheets and putting off threatened 
financial disintegration in the Hill street offices. 


De‘erred Political Message 


Those were canny words from Brother Roberts of 
the Long Beach Telegram, when he made public Sena- 
tor Works’ announcement that the latter is not again 
to he a candidate for the office he now holds. Mr. 
Roberts is quoted in the Herald as saying, “I take it 
from the fact that Willis Booth is now in Washington, 
that Senator Works and Mr. Booth have been in con- 
ference. Reading between the lines it appears to me 
that Senator Works will support.Mr. Booth for the 
United States senate in 1916)4f MPF. Booth makes the 
race. I do not state this as a fact. I do not know that 
Senator Words will do anvthing of the kind, but it is 
my impression that he will.” Reading hetween the 
lines it is my belief, also, that Senator Works will 
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support Willis Booth and, likewise, that Mr. Roberts 
will be found in the same bandwagon, probably him- 
self as a candidate, again seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation and election to congress from the Ninth dis- 
trict. Else why was a Long Beach man chosen as the 
mouthpiece for the virtual announcement of the Booth- 
Works alignment? The Herald had a beat on the 
Works’ statement, as its Long Beach correspondent 1s, 
I believe, connected with Mr. Roberts’ Telegram, but | 
doubt if the Express would have printed the news, even 
had it been exclusive with that publication. At least, 
diligent search fails to show any reference to it in the 
next morning’s Tribune. But the senator was not nice 
to the Progressives. In his published letter he says, “I 
could not and would not under [in] any circumstances 
ally myself with the Progressive party as a candidate, 
because I have never believed in the Progressive party 
and have found reason to condemn its policies and its 
practices in a political way.” The Progressive party, 


I presume, has entertained a suspicion that Senator 
Works was not in entire sympathy with it. 


President Baker’s Sharp Axe 


When Fred L. Baker last week swung the huge 
“axe which cuts out all detours” between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, he formally opened as fine and as 
beautiful a highway as is to be found in the world. It 
was fitting that the honor should have been given to 
the president of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, since that organization has been the great- 
est factor in making this section the automobile para- 
dise of the world. [ts sign posts lead practically ev- 
erywhere that motorists are likely to want to go, its 
information bureaus always are glad to accommodate 
the stranger and its detectives are active in appre- 
hending automobile thieves. There has been a long 
and weary wait by auto drivers for the completion of 
the San Diego state highway but at last the ride 
between the two most charming cities in America may 
be made in comfort, provided Orange county puts a 
curb on its hectoring motor officers and petty justices. 


Midwick’s Great Strides 


Midwick Country Club is, ] hear, rapidly approach- 
ing the membership limit of 400 which was fixed when 
organization was effected three years ago and Mid- 
wick will soon be in the condition of the other South- 
ern California clubs, with a long waiting list. By the 
way, elaborate plans are being made for New Year’s 
eve at the club, but Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner 
and Mrs. Granville MacGowan, who have the prepara- 
tions in charge, are keeping secret many of the details, 
determined that the edge shall not be taken off the 
novelty of the affair by too much “advance publicity.” 


His Indirect Influence 


In the newspaper world it seems to be recognized 
as a recommendation of no small merit to have been 
“canned”.by Edwin T. Earl. Latest of Mr. Earl's dis- 
charged executives to land in a place of much greater 
importance than he had with the Tribune is E. B. 
Lilley, formerly assistant publisher, whose head went 
into the basket several weeks ago. Lilley, I hear, has 
become general manager of the St. Louis Republic, 
assuming his new duties December 1. Then there was 
Fred Veon, one of the general managers, in the early 
days of the Tribune, who is now general manager of 
the Detroit Saturday Night, Jack Elliott, arst manag- 
ing editor of the penny morning sheet, who is collector 
of the port of Los Angeles, and Charlie Klober, Jack’s 
successor on tke Tribune, who now directs the New 
York office of the Associated Press. 


Gamut Club’s Vaudeville Show 


Real vaudeville talent is expected to coax real dol- 
lars at the Gamut Club’s annual vaudeville show, which 
is to be given December 8. I hear that De Wolf Hop- 
per, Anna Held, Victor Moore and Nell Lockwood of 
Orpheum fame are among the stars who have volun- 
teered their services. The vaudeville part of the pro- 
gram is to be preceded, as usual by the Gamut Club 
minstrels, which this year will be under the direction 
of William I. Rochester, one of the most famous pro- 
ducers in the world, who is now living in Los Angeles. 
The idea of the show is to raise funds for the Gamut 
Club housewarming, which will be held December 22. 


Speculations as to Catalina Resort 


Conclusions and predictions in the papers to the ef- 
fect that Catalina Island’s town of the future will be 
at the isthmus, now that dear old Avalon has’ been 
practically swept away from fire, are decidedly prema- 
ture, according to Hancock Banning, who tells me that 
no action as to the location of the future town will be 
taken until the Banning Company holds its annual 
meeting, soon after the first of the year. Jt was no 
secret that the Bannings were dissatisfied with condi- 
tions at Avalon, after court decree made it an open 
port. They made the mistake there of selling lots out- 
right, but I venture to predict that no such policy will 
be pursued if the new town is at the isthmus. 


French People in Dire Distress 


Mrs. Walker D. Hines of New York makes earnest 
appeal to Californians for aid for the poor people of 
France. To John J. Byrne of this city the large-heart- 
ed New York woman has sent the following extract 
from a letter from Paris, written by an American 
woman who has lived there many years and who has 
been there all through the war. She says: 

“This winter there will be a greater desolation than 
last. Paris is now confronted with the desperate in- 
crease in the cost of living. An average of 50 per cent 
increase in commodities is the cruel condition con- 
fronting the poor today, and every week some new 
thing augments. When we realize that after a year 
of deprivation, of anxiety, of all sorts of horrid sor- 
row, the poor must face this winter with impaired 
physical condition, with less money, with wornout 
clothes, with coal costing 5.25 francs a hundred 
pounds, and with necessary food practically prohibi- 
tive in price, it makes us who are living with this night- 
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mare ready to charge upon every tender-hearted 
friend who will give ear and purse, imploring again 
help for the bitter primitive needs of these people. 
Our United States is so far away, that with all yom 
kind intent you cannot visualize the desperate hand to 
mouth struggle that we are concerned with. No one 
could without seeing it.” 

Mrs. Hines’ letter adds: “This letter was written by 
Mrs. Henry Conkling who, with my friend Mademoi- 
selle Guilhou, has worked all through the war to alle- 
viate the distressing conditions among the women and 


girls in one of the poorest quarters in Paris, the Gros 


Caillou. Mrs. Conkling and Mademoiselle Guilhon 
have established a workshop which makes garments 
for the hospitals and gives employment to women and 
girls at sufficient wages to keep them from starving. 
Every dollar contributed to this work provides some 
unfortunate with labor and meager support for four 
days. None of the money is used for organization ex- 
penses. Last winter many generous contributions 


‘were sent me for this work, but this winter the need 


is greater than ever. So, won’t you send a contribu- 
tion, large or small, ($1.00 will be welcome), either in 
a lump sum or in installments? It may well be that 
vou know more about other French charities and pre- 
fer contributing to them. In that event, let this serve 
as an appeal in their behalf. The great point is that, 
while to us the war may seem less real and more near- 
ly a customary thing, the people of France are feel- 
ing the horrors more bitterly every day, are more cles- 
perately in need, and are entering another winter 
worse in all respects than the last. America is pros- 
pering more than a year ago. So out of that prosper- 
ity can it not give greater help to the poor people of 
France in their greater destitution and desolution?” 

Mrs. Walker D. Hines’ ‘address is 122 East Seven- 
tieth Street, New York. 





First Symphony Concert 

One can hardly undertake an account of such a pro- 
grain as that offered by our symphony orchestra last 
week without being drawn again into a discussion of 
“program” music as against “pture’ music. It is an in- 
teresting topic for the writer, whatever be its enter- 
taining power for the reader. It is unusual that a pro- 
gram is so completely one of “program” characteristics 
as this one—the Dvorak “Husitska”’ overture, the Bee- 
thoven Pastoral” symphony, and the Charpentier “Ii: 
pressions of Italy’ suite. Even the Andante of Mr. 
Tandler has a program flavor, as it depicts grief and 
sorrow at the loss of a friend. J suppose one might 
differentiate between the “program” and the “pure” 
classes of music in a condensed sort of way by say- 
ing that program music is that which bears a more or 
less tangible relation to other forms of human experi- 
ence; and pure music is unrelated, tonal beauty, de- 
tached from many human association. It is natural 
that this impersonal, abstract style of composition 
should have its appeal almost exclusively to the mu- 
sically educated and that the general public should 
feel drawn more strongly by that which is tied up, 
insofar as possible in such an intangible art, to def- 
inite iceas, distinct phases of feeling—even to geo- 
graphic localities and atmospheric conditions, and on 
through the list down to the useful jackass and the 
cacophonous cock. 

Beethoven originally gave his Sixth symphony the 
explanatory title “Recollections of Country Life.” It 
was so annotinced at its first performance, Dec. 22, 
1808. This really seems to be a better description than 
the remark the composer added when he sent the work 
to the printer the following year, to the effect that it 
was “more a description of feeling than a painting.” 
For there are suggestions of birds and brooks ana 
storms and sunshine and dancing peasants galore. And 
to present these as memories one cannot escape a lit- 
tle picturing of them. But—and here is the weak spot 
about program music—who would know just what 
these were memories of unless told in advance. 

But one might write of Beethoven and his symphony 
all night. There would then, out of justice, be another 
night given to writing of Dvorak and his John Huss 
overture and Charpentier and his aquarelles of Italy. 
The three composers on this program offer as good 
examples as could he chosen of program music at 
various stages of musical progress. Beethoven, of 
the classical epoch, Dvorak of the romantic and Char- 
peutier of the modern. The two works mentioned 
above have been played by this orchestra, the sym- 
phony about six years ago and the “Husitska”’ over- 
ture about as long, under Mr. Hamilton. But the 
Charpentier work is new to Los Angeles. However, 
by its vivid colorings and characteristic phrases it may 
be repeated with much pleasure to its auditors. Pos- 
sibly, we may hope for, say, the last two movements 
at one of the popular concerts to be given by the or- 
chestra,. on which program it would be fitting. Char- 
pentier’s “Italy” is more photographic than was the 
Beethoven country life symphony. He uses many 
tricks of orchestration to suggest his atmosphere and 
All in his foreground. Charpentier is bound by no 
rules to effect his results. 

Director Tandler and the symphony management 
and players are to be congratulated on the auspicious 
opening of the season. With the added practice the sea- 
son will bring, the work of this concert will be still 
improved. Mr. Tandler is getting his men well in 
hand and there are several new names on the list, 
meaning more rehearsals are necessary to produce 
unity. The orchestra will appear in public about thirty 
times this season and, with the necessary rehearsals 
for all this, a high standard should be obtained. The 
sale of season tickets is about $2,000 larger this season 
than for the last. A peculiar feature is that “society” 
prefers the Friday afternoon concert to the Saturday 
night. In Boston the reverse is true, Friday sees the 
musicians out and Saturday the moneved people. But 
this simply shows that Los Angeles does not ape the 
manners of the east. In Mr. Tandler’s “Andante 
Cantabile’ movement, written and played to the mem- 
ory of A. C. Bilicke, one of the foremost supperters of 
the Los Angeles symphony orchestra. he paid a deli- 
cate and beautiful tribute to a good friend and finan- 
cial backer. : 
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Sense Impressions in Contemporary Poetry 
A] HEN we were little girls and boys and went to 


Y school together—only yesterday—some of us 
learned a quaintly formal definition of a figure of 
speech which was as follows: “A figure of speech is 
an intentional departure from the ordinary form, order, 
construction or meaning of words, intended to give 
emphasis, clearness, variety and beauty.” If we wished 
to define the imagist school of poets rather briefly 
we might paraphrase that old definition and say, 
“TImagist verse is an intentional departure from the 
ordinary form, order, construction and meaning otf 
English poetry, intended to give emphasis, clearness 
(especially clearness), variety; and beauty.” . 

We might even go further and say that imagism 
is the great synecdoche—the taking of a part of poetry 
for the whole, or of the whole for a part. For to 
many imagists the sense tmpression—that which our 
nimble “five wits’ can discover for themselves—put 
into vivid exact phrases composed of the words o1 
common speech—is poetry, and pretty much all of 
poetry. 

To them the ‘cosmic poet” with a sense of spiritual 
Pieereeial background is banal. To them the poet 
of simple human sentiment is sentimental. To them 
the didactic poet—and this, perhaps, with some rea- 
sou—is anathema. Just as a taboo on woridly pleasures 
was the negative distinction of the early Methodists, 
so a taboo on these several artistic delights of less 
epicurean palates is the negative distinction of the 
imagist. His positive distinction is the fact that he 
demonstrates the very real importance of sense impres- 
sions and mental pictures in the making of poems. 
And the school will have done poetry a great service, 
though all imagist poemis were to perish—in teaching 
tke other poets of the world to touch, taste, handle. 
hear and see life really and justly for themselves. 
The racket and hurly burly, the noise and song, the 
heat and cold, wet and dry, sweet and sour, ripple and 
repose of life have a place in poetry as they have a 
place in life and to convey a feeling of the actuality 
of any of them to the reader of poems is a genuine 
poetic achievement. 


Tt would be interesting to know how many of the 
imagists have made a study of experimental psychol- 
ogy. In method they are the most scientific and in- 
tellectual of our poets, perkaps, at least, they are 
willing to explain themselves and their code by laws 
and rules in which they believe and to which they 
adhere. And we suspect that a few of them have 
given much thought to such psychological questions 
as are involved in the presentation of the “image” 
or picture. But we wonder whether many of them 
think of the mental associations with all the rest of 
a dear familiar world that any normal adult is certain 
to make for himself as soon as a sense of impression 
is conveyed to consciousness. The spiritual back- 
ground, our habitual associations are as important to 
poetry as individual sense impressions, and that is 
something the imagist is prone to forget, although he 
does work well so far as the sense impression can 
work alone. 


But we can learn much from the imagist school with- 
out actually becoming a part of it. And there are poets 
of the imagist school who can include its precepts in 
their artistic credo and yet grow a little beyoud them. 
Perhaps, Amy Lowell, for example, is a poet, because 
she is a little more than imagist. And, perhaps, tts 
plus quantity over and above imagism makes John 
Gould Fletcher’s work interesting. 


Mr. Fletcher’s sense impressions as shown in his 
book, “Trradiations,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
co Co, as a part of “The New Poetry Series,” afd as 
shown by other poems published in “Poetry,” possess 
more reality and completeness than the sense impres- 
sions of many of his school. In reading his work we 
do not feel that we are all eyes staring into space— 
the result of a crowding of visual images in much 
imagist verse—-we do not need goggles to escape the 
strain of visual image fatigue. Moreover, the lines of 
many of his poems are very musical—not blunt and 
choppy like the lines of many imagists. He uses rhyme, 
occasionally, sometimes in the regular way, at the 
end of the line, at times in the more subtle and less 
regular way of Paul Fort, the French poet of whom 
Mrs. Tietjens wrote in a September number of The 
Graphic. Two poems using this clever internal rhym- 
ing were published in Poetry in July. They were “The 
Didmoouth, Sdedicated ten tom. ands“New York,” 
dedicated to Richard Aldington. Both poems should 
be read aloud by craftsmen who are interested in these 
rhyme effects. Mr. Fletcher has been kind nough to 
send for readers of The Graphic a few words of com- 
ment on his own work and on what he thinks poetry 
should be. He says: 


“Tt. All lyrical poetry is based upon some sort of 
sense impression. This impression may be direct and 
immediate; or it may be fused with other impressions, 
equally vivid, to produce a complex and secondary 
impression. I have tried both kinds of poetry and I 
think I am more successful with the latter. 


“2. Very few people live life with a sense of its 
underlying rhythm and unity. To get at that rhythm 
it seems to me necessary that.a great many of the 
usual literary devices must be thrown overboard, such 
as rhyme and meter absolutely regular, borrowed or 
rhetorical imagery, ethical preachings, etc. 


“3. But I do not deny that rhyme and meter have 
their uses. Only I object to their being used unin- 
telligibly, as a mere empty pattern, and not as some- 
thing essential to the theme. 

“4. Hence, ‘vers libre’ with what might be called 
a regularity of strophaic grouping, instead of a reg- 
ularity of machine cut lines. 
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“5. The perfect lyric fuses emotion, music, and 
picture into one harmonious whole. 

“6. ‘Irradiations’ was written in 1913. The theme 
is nature because nature at that time interested the 
author. A similar set might and perhaps may some 
day be written about human beings.” 

After this little summary of his ideas Mr. Fletcher 
says that he believes there is a future for poetry here 
in the Southwest, and that here will be born the species 
of American art to which he will find himself most 
akin. He says, “It will combine Western energy with 
Oriental sensitiveness. The East and the West are 
more akin than most people think them.” 

Some of Mr. Fletckher’s poems in 
seem to have a little too much sophisticated 


*Trradiations 
self- 
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consciousness in them to be good nature poetry, but 


here is one that is beautiful. 
not named: 


It is simply numbered, 


The pine, rough-boarded pan of the woods 

Whispered in my ear his sleepy-sweet song. 

Like liquid fire it ran through my veins. 

Thus he piped: Sad, lonely son of the woods, 

Lie dewn in the long, still grass and sleep, 

Ere the dawn has hidden her swelling breasts, 

Ere the morning has covered her massive flanks, 
With the flame colored mantle of noon. 

Lie down in the dewless grass nor awak2 

To see whether afternoon has hurried in 

Irom the rim of her purple robe dropping dim flowers: 
Golden flowers with pollen-dusty cups, 

Flewers cof silence. Heed not though eve 

Should sail, a grey swan, in the pool of sky, 
Spreading low ripples. Heed these not! 

Only awake when slim twilight 

Plunges her body in the last blown spray of the sun! 
Awake then, for twilight and dawn are your day: 
Therefore lie down in the long, dim grass and sieep, 
And I will blow my low pipes over you.’ ’ 


Joaguin Miller Day 


November 10 was the day set apart by the officials 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition as Joaquin Miller 
Day. As the “Poet ®ofeile Sierras” is usually "named 
first among the singers of California it was fitting 
that the anniversary of his birth should be celebrated 
by Californians at the great exposition. The program 
must have been very interesting. Addresses were 
made by the governor of the state, the mayors of Oak- 
land and San Francisco, representatives of the state of 
Indiana where the poet was born, and of the state of 
Oregon where he lived as a boy. George Wharton 
James was chairman of the day and was assisted by 
Dr. Minora Kibbe, president of the Joaquin Miller 
Club. Readings from Miller’s work were given by 
Mrs. Miller, George Wharton James and Fred Emerson 
Brooks. It would have been good to hear Miss Ina 
Coolbrith, ovr beloved living laureate read her “Vale 
Joaquin”—which, if memory fails me not, was pub- 
lished soon after Miller’s death. 


Notes and Comment 

Says the Chicago Evening Post for November 18, 
“for the first time in its history the Chicago Little 
Theater has been, without reservation, what it set out 
to be, experimental. Hitherto, it has produced old 
plays in a new manner or new plays in a manner not 
too revolutionary.” The first of the experiments was 
“Shadow Magic,” “the medium through which was 
presented a folk tale” by Arthur and Beryl Hight of 
Florence. The other experiment was a first play by 
Cloyd Head, an unusually talented young Chicago 
dramatist. It is entitled “Grotesques: A Decoration 
in Black and White.” Says the critic: 

“So when the curtain rose ninety-nine immortals 
(the audience) faced a black background showing two 
conventional trees, a moon shining between them, a 
wavy brook, and beside it a solitary lotus flower. And 
in front of this stood Capulchard, a priest, or rather 
a demi-urge who controlled the destinies of five dec- 
orative motifs—the woman-motif, the man-motif, the 
girl-motif, the sprite-motif and the crone-motif. The 
motifs were dead puppets so long as they were without 
the frame which made a picture of the background. 
For the benefit of the Olympians (the audience) 
Capulchard placed his motifs inside the frame, en- 
dowed them with character and voice and cynically 
watched them work out some pattern of life. Evident- 
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ly, what Mr. Head has tried to dramatize is not love 
or any other of the human motives which these char- 
meters exhibit, but a world view. He hase. pues into 
decorative form the idea that life is nothing but an 
arbitrary progress of patterns, that our human ‘reai- 
ities~love, courage, worship—are but momentary 
arabesques in a great cosmic spectacle.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Head is another American who may 
suffer condemnation at the hands of foreign critics 
for, bein2 »teomeesniic. Is ituamot just possible that 
foreign critics are laughing too soon at our “cosmic 
poets?’ Is it not just possible that we of this land, 
sharers in the lives and literatures of many races, may 
be able to work out in our art and literature a “world 
view” in which shall be the vision multiform and 
various of all sorts and conditions of men and women? 
Surely, if we are all part of a “cosmic spectacle” our 
poets should be aware of the fact. 

Mr. Head’s play is in verse, of which the critic says: 
“He evidently wrote not in words but in visualized 
situations and used only enough words to pin these 
down. But even at that he has achieved some notable 
lines, an individual verbal music throughout.” And of 
the pictures produced by the posing of the actors he 
says, “Certainly, every teacher and student of the art 
who can do so should see them.” It would be good 
to see “Grotesques” in Los Angeles. 








Schools of poetry grow, multiply and perish as do 
religious sects, cults and denominations, but poetry, 
like religion, remains with the race from Alpha to 
Omega. Time was when the Imagists were a new 
school striving to produce “poetry that is hard and 
clear, never blurred and indefinite,” and holding to 
their doctrine of the “image.” And we learned about 
poetry from them, yes, many valuable lessons. Then 
came the Vorticists, but they did not come very far 
and we were too bewildered by them to learn very 
much. And now comes the Choric School of poets, 
introduced by Alfred Kreymborg in his new magazine 
of “new” poetry called “Others.” The Choric School 
seems to be a small school of poets who believe that 
poetry can be associated to good advantage with 
dancing or rather that it can be danced, the rhythm 
of the body filling the intervals left between word 
rhythms. The idea is a good one and not new by 
any means. Poetry is always somewhat incomplete 
without bodily energy of an emotional and sensuous 
kind. But the examples of the work of this school 
given in “Others” are pretty and interesting rather 
than satisfying and noteworthy. One might be led 
to suppose that they are dilletante productions rather 
than craftsmanlike experiments based on a scientific 
study of rhythms and movement. But perhaps, the 
best can only be had from them when they are danced. 

It is my firm conviction that a great choric school 
could be founded if a number of poets would learn 
what Jaques Dalcroze can teach about rhythin and 
movement and associate the knowledge with a dis- 
ciplined craftsmanship in verse and with personality 
and folklore. The members of the Choric School 
whose work is printed in “Others” are Hester Sains- 
bury, Kathleen Dillon, and John Rodker. 

* Ok 

A contributor to other numbers of “Others” is Mary 
Carolyn Davies, who was educated at the University 
of California and is, I believe, a Californian, though 
now resident in the East. Her “Songs of a Girl’ 
are written in free verse and are poignant little con- 
fessions simply made, as a girl would talk them to 
herself. She writes: 

“It ig a dangerous place in which to walk-——a heart. 

Especially one’s own.” 

* * * 

Harper & Brothers have just finished an interesting 
book of verse by Dana Burnet, full of warm-hearted 
humanity. Much of the verse is about the great war 
and it is evident that Mr. Burnet sees most clearly 
the sickening tragedy. of it. He seems a little too 
sure, perhaps, that victory will be with the allies, but 
no American will rebuke his sympathy with Belgium. 
In one Of his best@mecms, “In a Village,” he says 
eloquently enough: 


“What menace breeds in simple villages? 
These folk had only need of bread and love.” 


In this volume, also, are a number of poems on 
Panama, and the canal workers. And there is one 
poem about Anna Pavlowa which is very pleasing. 

- of * 

In an article for Les Annales Emile Verhaeren, the 
great Belgian poet, makes this comment which deserves 
to be quoted: “When force educates itself it opposes 
iiself; it becomes intelligent and tempers itself with 
reserve and tact. Thus, brutal force evolves into moral 
force; might becomes right. The more a nation lends 
itself to such a change, the more it elevates itself fron 
the material to the spiritual plane, the more it installs 
in its institutions respect for the entire human being, 
the more civilized does it become.” Perhaps, it is even 
more true of individuals than of nations! 

* Ok O* 

Some people evidently think that when they meet 
a poet they must know, or appear to know all about 
all of his work, even if he is quite an inconspicuous 
and humble poet. The year's output of war poetry 
has been enormous and yet a certain woman, more or 
less important in public life. who happened to meet 
the young author of a war play in verse found it 
necessary to express much ill-founded enthusiasm. 
“O, my dear.” shegaid, grasping the hands of the 


young poet tensely~and tremulously, “O my fine, fine 
woman—that appeal for the starving—that strong ap- 
peal!’ The young poet smiled as was to be expected, 
but there was no “appeal for the starving” in anything 
that she had written. 
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AUD POWELL’S recital last Tues- 


day night at Trinity Auditorium 
called out an audience which nearly 
filled the house. It was an audience that 
paid the closest attention to the “ab- 
strusities’ of a D’Indy sonata and other 
works. The program ranged from Bach 
down to Grasse, an American violinist 
composer, and was played with all of 
Miss Powell’s old charm of style. Her 
tone and style pass the “ladylike” reflect. 
ing virility and tonal breadth; these, to- 
gether with a pleasing personality, im- 
mediately cause her audience to realize 
that it is in the presence of a “master” 
of the instrument, not simply a violinist 
who “is very good for a woman.” A 
notable feature of the program was that 
it was without any of the “Arranged by 
Kreisler”’ announcements, showing that 
the fair player does not run around try- 
ing to get popularity on another arttst’s 
fame. As a novelty was given the 
D’Indy sonata for violin and pianv. This 
was especiaily attractive to those who 
know violin literature, as it represents 
the most advanced that has been written 
for the violin since the Cesar Franck 
sonata—and D’Indy was a pupil of 
Franck. It is a lone work and Miss 
Powell wisely omitted the first move- 
ment—leaving sufficient. The sonata is 
one which demands the greatest delicacy 
of interpretation. The pialio score is 
full of interest for the lover of that in- 
strument and only two artists of the first 
water can do the work justice. It was in- 
teresting to see how the audience was 
impressed, as Miss Powell says it re- 
ceived better attention at a popular Bos- 
ton concert for working people than it 
did from an aristocratic audience in New 
York. It would be interesting to know 
how she would classify the Los Angeles 
audience. [ven in the face of the fact 
that one is supposed to lft ranturous 
eyes at the names of Franck and D’Indy, 
one of the most “violinistic” (to coin a 
word) numbers was the DeBeriot sev- 
enth concerto. Most violinists hold this 
sort of number off to interest the audli- 
ence late in the program; Miss Powell 
played it first. Her pianist, Arthur Loes- 
ser, is of a caliber fitting to play with 
his violinist, which is the best praise 
that can be given him. He is a rarely 
good soloist as well as accompanist. 
* Ok Ox 
Tt is littke wonder that the playing of 
Maud Powell appeals to the more intel- 
Iectual of her hearers. There are play- 
ers who charm by the sensuousness ol 
their tone; others create wonder by the 
agility of their technique; others attract 
audiences by the sensational advertising 
of their press agents. Miss Powell hasa 
combination of the above, barring the 
sensational advertising. And added to 
this, she has a strength of mentality 
which permeates her music, and causes 
the appeal to that side of her audience. 
It does not take a long conversation 
with this talented woman to develop the 
fact that she is no mere fiddler, that she 
is not One of those artists whose horizons 
are bounded by their own instruments 
and whose views into the world do not 
extend beyond the concert hall. A con- 
versation of an hour develops the fact 
that she has ideas of her own on the 
topics of the day and the questions that 
are up for humanity to settle. Nor are 
Miss Powell’s ideas of the ready-made 
kind, framed up for the newspaper inter- 
viewer—for, be it whispered, artists, sub- 
ject to interview, have been known to 
be primed up by their press agents for 
public consumption; and, even better, 
the press agent may have it all written 
out for the interviewer. But I notice 
that even her husband, Mr. Turner, tem- 
porarily takes a back seat when Maud 
Powell has the floor, and she expreses 
herself with clear and forceful dictidn. 
It is such artists as she who add dignity 
to the profession, though not so much as 
if they were better known by the public. 
An artist has no time to waste, no en- 
ergy to expend in gadding about or in 
standing around doing the polite at pink 
teas and blue receptions. They may do 
this, occasionally, out of kindness to a 
friend who wants a “lion” temporarily, 
but as Miss Powell says, “A reception 
costs me five times as much nerve force 
as givillg a recital.” 


This evening the first popular concert 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 


tra season will be given at Trinity Audi- 
torium. The program announced for 
this event includes a Festival overture— 
new—by Charles E. Pemberton, a local 
composer; Beethoven’s Romance for 
violin solo, played by Julius Buterlich, 
the Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg; overture to 
Der Freischutz, von Weber; To a Wild 
Rose, MacDowell; Song—Carrie Ja- 
cobs Bond, the latter two for string 
orchestra, and Strauss lovely Waltz 
“Wine, Women and Song.” The next 
symphony concerts will be the second 
pair, announced for December 17 and 
18, with Axel Simonsen as the soloist. 
He will play the brilliant Saint-Saens 
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desire information, 1n the form of illus- 
trated lectures, These are given at Cum- 
nock hall the Tuesdays preceding the 
symphony concerts. The first was given 
last week and proved interesting as well 
as informative. 


Charles E. Pemberton is one whose ab- 
sence is noted from the symphony ranks 
this year. Mr. Pemberton has played 
with the orchestra ever since its founda- 
tion, eighteen years. Ile is a violinist, 
but took up the study of the oboe at a 
time when there was no player of that 
instrument here and worked assiduously 
at it and mastered it for the good of the 
orchestra. A new work of Mr. Pember- 
ton’s will be played at the popular con- 
cert of the symphony orchestra tonight. 


William Mead’s Congregational or- 
chestra begins its twenty-first season this 
month, with a concert Dec. 10 at the 
First Congregation Church. 

Death claimed one of the colony of 
music teachers in the Blanchard build- 
ing, Wednesday of last week. Miss 
Christine Batelle, a promising pianist 





JULIUS BIERLICH, SOLOIST AT POPULAR CONCERT 


concerto in A for violoncello. The or- 
chestra will open its program with 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Sketches, a 
beautiful composition which was played 
at the musicians’ convention here last 
summer. The closing number will be 
the Schubert Symphony in C. 


We extend congratulations on the in- 
teresting program notes collected by W. 
E. Strobridge. If more of the symphony 
patrons would order these books sent 
to their homes in advance of the concerts 
they would increase their own enjoy- 
ment in the programs. For the manage- 
ment now permits one to imbibe in- 
formation during the programs—the 
light proves that. By the way, the pro- 
gram book no longer speaks of “Herr” 
Tandler. Evidently, Mr. Strobridge be- 
lieved in taking the long deferred “herr- 
cut: 


Director Tandler is planning to or- 
ganize ensemble classes as preparatory 
to orchestral playing. He finds many 
of the applicants for symphony positions 
bave had no experience in orchestra, 
though they are skillful in solo. Mr. 
Tandler’s aim is to supply the facking 
element of experience in playing in or- 
ckestra and thus to develop talent which 
later will be available in symphony. The 
expense is only nominal and he will of- 
fer an opportunity which to many would 
otherwise be impossible. This will not 
interfere with the player’s regular work 
with his teacher, should he be studying. 
If there are applicants who cannot af- 
ford the slight expense, Mr. Tandler says 
he will give them the opportunity gratis, 
for the good of the cause. 

Mmes. Lynde and Ross are introduc- 
ing the symphony programs to those who 





who had been teaching here for six years 
suddenly died at her home in Altadena. 
Her loss will be felt in a large circle of 
friends and musicians. Two years ago 
she was soloist with the Lyric Club at 
one of its concerts. 


Brahm van der Berg, the eminent 
Dutch pianist, will be heard in recital at 
Trinity Auditorium Thursday evening, 
December 9, tn the only public recital 
given by him this season. Mr. Van den 
Berg is considered an authority on mod- 
ern piano literature. He was co-star 
with Mme. Calve on several of her 
American tours. 


Sympathy goes out to Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, the distinguished Russian- 
American composer, pianist and author, 
on the death of his wife last Friday, at 
their residence, 1343 South Burlington. 
Mr. Zielinski has many pupils and ad- 
mirers for his broad musical knowledge 
and his wide circle of friends will grieve 
with him at the loss of his beloved wife. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


Estate of Minnie B. Wright, deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed, Walter R. Wright, administrator 
of the estate of Minnie B. Wright, de- 
ceased, to the Creditors of, and all per- 
sons having claims against the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit the same, with the nec- 
essary vouchers, within four months after 
the first publication of this notice, to the 
said administrator, at the office of Ralph 
A. Chase, 403 H. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, California, hereby designated as 
the place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of said estate in the County of Los 
Angeles. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, A. D 


13 ie 
WALTER R. WRIGHT, 
Administrator. 
By Ralph A. Chase, his attorney. 
ae of first publication. November 27, 
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which the folks back home would 

appreciate more than Soul? 
photograph. It makes real a memory 
as nothing else can. Don’t fail to have 
your picture taken under the most 
favorable atmospheric conditions; in- 
dividuality in adults and beautiful ef- 
fects in child portraiture. Mr. Steckel 
gives his personal attention to all. 
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Studio and Art Gallery 336% S. Broadway 
A 1932 Main 1389 





Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 


Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 
> 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete. 
213-W:.-FOURTEH SE. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 
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Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifts for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishe:s. 











Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 











Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Sm keless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

Mo BARLEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129: A 5062 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture I'raming 





THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 

Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model. 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
C. P. Townsley, Director. 
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323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 

















FOR RENT 


Well lighted an! eviset studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 














Week of December 6 to December 11 


Joint exhibition canvases of Jerome 
Blum, Anne Bremer and Henry V. 
Poor—Museum Art Gallery. 


Frank W. Cuprien—14 marines— 
Kanst Gallery, 854 South Hill. 


Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases—-A. A, Byrens, 836 
South Broadway. 


Old Chinese Porcelain—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 218 West Fourth. 

Italian Objects dQ Art — Raymond 
Gould Shop, 324 West Fifth. 

Carved Cameo Jeweled Novelties— 
O’Hara & Livermore, 253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena. 

Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 
and outfits—Mrs. Hugene Steiner, 
$24 South Fresno. 
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Ie VERY man resents being made a 

“ fool of by a woman, and in a lesser 
measure he objects to seeing other men 
enacting this role through the efforts of 
Ogee centicr sex panticularly if the re- 
sults are achieved by the aid of mental- 
ity. DThis is why no male critic is likely 
to give an unbiased opinion of “Detective 
Sparks,” the four-act comedy now play- 
ing at the Burbank. Miss Hattie Wil- 
liams, in the part of Athol Forbes, 
proves herseif mentally superior to all 
her masculine associates, and as one of 
the men made to appear a fool is a 
newspaper reporter it is all the more 
dificult for a newspaper man to give 
an unbiased review. He is prejudiced 
at the start. However, making due al- 
lowance for a violent predilection in fa- 
vor of his own sex, the male critic can- 
not be far™wrong in saying that “De- 
Lective Sjaeks, witich is more of a 
farce than a comedy, is not an especial- 
ly interesting production. The plot is 
strained and not easy to follow, al- 
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though in spots it is exceedingly funny. 
Miss Williams, making her first appear- 
anee as star atthe Burbank, uses a rath- 
er artificial method to provoke laughter. 
Possibly, this is because the p!tay itself 
is lacking and needs assistance. She 
fails to convey an impression of natur- 
alness. Her-support is excellent and 
Edmund Lowe, particularly, gives a 
creditable performance. The comedy has 
to do with Antol Forbes’ attempts to 
keep an English lord from learning that 
his wife has been up in an aeroplane for 
rather an extended journey with the 
aviator. The machine is wrecked and 
a newspaper sensation is made of the 
fact that the unknown woman passen- 
ger and the aviator have mysteriously 
disappeared. The heroine invents a fic- 
titious person, Detective Sparks, to help 
matters along and carries out her pur- 
pose. There is an English twist to the 
play in humor as well as in scene. 


JOHANNA GADSKI, 


Satisfying Bill at Orpheum 

“All work and no play, makes Jack 
a dull boy.” A man who Iectures all 
day without a spark of humor in his 
sermon is as tiresome as the man who 
is never serious. While the Orpheum 
bill this week is more than usual real- 
ly vaudeville, the audience misses the 
thing it has become accustomed to look 
for—the one-act play. The spoken 
drama has gone a long way down, and 
its best chance of returning is through 
the one-act play in vaudeville. Weeds 
are only flowers out of place, it is said. 
Certainly, there are times and places 
for everything. Grand opera is not real- 
ly grand opera with one performer. It 
leaves one "GGMeemmewith a baffling 
sense of incompleteness of effort. So 
Carolina White, with her lovely voice, 
leaves one unsatisfied. Not so with the 
fegimrose Four. They travel straight.to 
the heart of the audience with their 
harmonizing and cheerful  rotundity. 
IViepeeis. “a girl with a smile” in the 
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first act, but there are four men with 
equally engaging smiles,—in the “Fat 
Four.” The lightfooted Mr. Clinton, 
who jumps into his clothes through pa- 
per hoops, has at last furnished us with 
a plausible explanation of the appear- 
anee of certain people. sh Oecanty sew 
Kirk have a really laughable line of 
“patter,” and good personalities that get 
over well. Willie Weston brings to mind 
Eddie Foy, with his smile and lines. He 
has a clever take-off on the lovelorn col- 
uimns of the local dailies. Mabelle Law- 
is & Paul McCarthy have a singing and 
dancing act prettily costumed, but they 
are far from Orpheum timber. Muriel 
Worth and Lew Brice have a dancing 
act of unusual merit, with an exquisite 
set and costumes, as a background to 
their graceful art. The “Petite Conver- 
sation’ is an entrancing bit of fairylile 
conception. As a headliner Houdini 
deserves his place. His diet of needles 
and thread and his marvelous dexterity 
mystify as much as ever. His excellent 
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AT TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


performance Monday night was agitated 
by an impromptu dialogue with Jess 
Willard that was not on the bill. 


“Pair of Sixes” at Majestic 

Edward Peple’s rip-roaring farce, ‘A 
Pair of Sixes,” will be the offering at the 
Majestic next week, its engagement be- 
ginning Sunday evening, with matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. The com- 
pany which brings it here is the New 
York cast, headed by Oscar Figman. “A 
Pair of Sixes” finds its basic idea in two 
prosperous pill makers who cannot agree 
over the method of conducting their 
business. They settle the trouble by 
playing a game of poker for control of 
their establishment, with the result that 
one of themeiecomes a servant aim the 
other’s household. H. H. Frazee, the 
producing manager, has cast “A Pair of 
Sixes” with a lavish hand and in the 
local presentation, in addition to Oscar 
Figman, there will be seen Kate Guyon, 
Jack Raffel, Rite Carlyle and other well- 
known stage figures. A year in New 
York and six months in Chicago is the 
record of the comedy’s run in the larger 
cities. 


“Misleading Lady” at the Burbank 

Florence Rockwell will begin her en- 
gagement as leading woman of the Bur- 
bank Theater Sunday afternoon, when 
she will appear in “The Misleading 
Lady,” a three-act play by Paul Dickey 
and Charles Goddard which is to be the 
Burbank offering next week. The mis 
leading lady who gives title to the play 
is a society girl who aspires to be an 
actress and who, to convince a doubting 
manager of her ability to play the part 
of a siren, undertakes to make a man 
propose to her, even though she does 
not care a rap for him. She makes the 
mistake of selecting for her victim a 
dominating and reckless young man 
lately returned from Patagonia, where 
he had absorbed primitive ideas con- 
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Main 7005; F1133 Broadway near Eighth 


MAJESTIC THEATER Management Oliver Morosco 


ONE WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY 


A PAUR OF SIXES 


with OSCAR FIGMAN 
H. H. Frazee’s Laugh-Festival 
Popular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 25c to $1 
Evenings—Lower Floor, 1, $1.50; Balcony 50c, 75c, $1; Gallery, 25c and 50c. 
Seats Now Selling, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Grand Ave. L. E. BEHYMER 
and Ninth St. Manager 


A Public Meeting in Honor of 
The Marquis and 


Marchioness of ABERDEEN 


Lord Aberdeen will speak on his 


“Reminiscences of a Viceroy” (Governor General of Canada, 
N fF - - 
Ireland, 1905-15) 


Lady Aberdeen will also speak on her Civic Betterment Work. 
Under auspices ‘of the Aberdeen JFund of America. 
Seats on sale Trinity Box Office, 50c. $1.00, $1.50. 


TRINITY AUDITORIU 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6 


1893-8, Viceroy of 


L. E. BEHYMER 
Manager 


Grand Ave, 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM “1%, 
Los Amgeles Symphony Orchestra 


First Popular Comcert 
JULIUS BIERLICHI, Soloist 


Saturday Evening, Dec. 4, 8:30 


Popular Prices 25c, and 50c 
seat Sale at Trinity Box Office 


Director sigmund Beel, Concert Master 


L. FE. BEHYMER 
Manager 


(srand Ave, 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM Stun Ave. 
Mme Johanna 


Tuesday 
Eve. 
Dec. 7 


6:15 2. M. | 


Seat Sale Now On—Prices: 


GADSKI] 


Wagmerian 


Saturday 


Mat. 
Dec. 11 


is 2:ho wk. MM. 


SO Prawiog 


oc, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING NEAT SUNDAY TINEE 
PLORENGEJROCK W Eien 


~TAUE MISLEAIDIING LADY” 


With the ALL Star Burbank Company 
Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c.  Matinees, 25c and 50c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


Last week, HOUDINI, the Genius of Escape; and Great New Show: GENEVIEVE 
CLIFF & €COsn “A Breath of Old Virginia;” BisON Ghby evince Girard, Hughes, 
Roscoe; R. L. DAILEY & CO., “Our Bob;’ MAZIE KING and Ted Doner; MACK & 
VINCENT, Songs at Piano; WILLIE WESTON, Character Songs; Special, DAINTY 
MARIE, Venus of the Air. 


Orchestral concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


QUINN’S SUPERBA 


Broadway 
Between 5th & 6th 


Pathe twice a week News Views. 


House of the World’s 
Best Photo Plays 


RICHARD BENNETT AND CO-WORKERS IN 


DAMAGED GOODS 


EXTRA SHOWS 9 A. M. AND 11 P. M. DAILY 


: 9 842 So. Fox 
Mialler’s Main St. Photoplays 


One week starting Monday. 


ROBERT B. MANTELL 


beautiful 


SHOWS BU eee: 45, 2:30, 4:15, 
6; 7:40 and 9:15 p. b. 


The eminent American classic actor 


GENEVIEVE HAMPER 


in the modern photodramatic work of art "THE UNFAITHFUL WIFE,” 


New Garrick JERATFR, 


HOBART BOSWORT 


cerning the efficacy of the “big stick’ in 
taming women as well as horses. Miss 
Rockwell will be surrounded by E[d- 
mund Lowe, Grace Travers, Ida _ St. 
Leon, Winifred Bryson, Lillian Elliott, 
James Corrigan, James K. Applebee, 
Harry Duffield, Frank Darien and other 
players. ——— 

Good Things in Store at Orpheum 

Although Houdini has been one of the 
greatest drawing cards the Orpheum 


Mats. 10c, 15¢c 
Nights 10c, 15ce, 20c 


IN AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ 
GRIPPING PHOTOPLAY 


_Seth D. Perkins. Manager 
Starting Sunday Dec. 5th 


“COLORADO” 


ever had, it is announced he will remain 
here but one week more. For this last 
week, which begins with the Monday 
matinee he will continue to shew his 
great water toriure trick. Dainty Marie, 
not unknown or unloved here, will be 
the perfect woman for next week’s bill, 
Besides physically justifying the desig- 
nation, Dainty Marie is an accomplished 
trapeze and flying ring exponent. The 
first instance of the “cut back” in one 
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act drama is “A Breath of Old Virginia” 
which will be given by Genevieve Cliff 
and company. The Bison City Four, 
coming next week, is called one of the 
best quartettes in vaudeville. Robert L. 
Dailey and his company will present 
“Our Bob,’ which is really a dramatiza- 
tion of Dailey’s odd personality. Mazte 
King, with Ted Doner, will offer unique 
dances and Kussell Mack and Blanche 
Vincent will give songs at the plano. 
The usual orchestral concerts and Pathe 
news views will complete the bill. For 
the week of December 13 the Orpheum 
will present Weber and Fields, the fam- 
ous comedians. 


“Damaged Goods” at Quinn’s Superba 

With an extra show every morning atu 
9 o'clock and a special midnight perform- 
ance starting every evening at 11, interest 
in “Damaged Goods” at Quinn's Superba 
shows no signs of waning. J. A. Quinn 
has announced that the Saturday all- 
night shows are to become a permanent 
feature at this theater and tonight in 
addition to the regular performances, 
fies wrl@be shown at 11 p. m., 1, 3. 
5.7 and 9 a.m. The excellent work oi 
Director Tom Ricketts in producing the 
film version of “Damaged Goods” has 
been a large factor in its success. Not 
even the splendid acting of Richard 
Bennett and his company could make 
anything but a treatise of the stage ver- 





Kate Guyon, at Majestic 


sion of the play but the picture has be- 
come a stupendous drama, full of tense 
situations. “Damaged Goods” will be 
continued next week at Quinn’s Superba. 


“Unfaithful Wife’ at Mailler’s 


Robert B. Mantell. America’s famous 
tragedian, will be seen for the second 
time in photoplays at Miller's Theater 
for one week, opening Monday, in the 
dramatic film “The Unfaithful Wife,” 
said to be one of the strongest photo- 
plays that have come from the Fox 
studios. Jt is a story 7dealing with a 
woman loved by two men. Beautiful 
Genevieve Hamper is seen as the wom- 
an in the case and the supporting cast 
is made up of noted Fox stars. The 
added feature of next week’s bill will be 
the latest of the gloom-dispelling “Wal- 
lingford” comedies. 





“Colorado” at the Garrick 


Hobart Bosworth, who has, perhaps, 
the largest local following of any actor 
that has ever appeared here either on 
the stage or on the screen, will be seen 
at the Garrick Theater next week in 
“Colorado,” a gripping western photo- 
play by Augustus Thomas. There are 
many stirring and intense scenes in the 
play and as Professor Doyle, Hobart 
Bosworth is said to be at his best. He 
is surrounded by an excellent cast. The 
remainder of the program will be de- 
voted to comedy. 


Lord Aberdeen’s Coming Platform Talk 

Next Monday evening, December 6, 
the Marguis of Aberdeen is to speak at 
Trinity Auditorium on “The Reminis- 
cences of a Viceroy.” It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Aberdeen was gover- 
nor-general of Canada from 1893 to 
1898 and was viceroy of Ireland from 
1905 to 1915. The presence of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen in Catifornia is due prin- 
cipally to the invitation extended them 
hy the directors of the Panama-Pacific 
Innternational Exposition to visit San 
Francisco this season, and to the desire 
of them both to raise funds to carry on 
the philanthropic enterprises undertaken 
hy Lady Aberdeen in the period of her 
husband’s vice-royalty of Ireland. Lady 


LOS 


Aberdeen is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and presided 
at the national congress called by the 
National Council of the Women of the 
United States at San Francisco last 
month. Lord Aberdeen’s family name 
is Gordon. Both the marquis and the 
marchioness have delightful personalities 
and their social receptions have crowded 
their time everywhere they have visited. 
They are quite as democratic as if they 
had never heard of royalty. 


Gadski in Recital 

Johanna Gadski, the distin- 
guished Wagnerian soprano, will be 
heard in two recitals in Los Angeles 
next weck, Tuesday evening, December 
7, and Saturday matinee, December 11, 
at Trinity Auditorium. Mme. Gadski 1n- 
tends to pass the holidays in Southern 
California and will probably make ar- 
rangements for the building of a bunga- 
low among the orange trees on her San 
Diego property. Her daughter, Lotta, 
accompanies the great singer on her 
tour and hervhusband, Herr [ageener, 
will join them in time for the holidays. 
The Gadski programs arranged for this 
city, are particularly interesting. Tlias 
for the first recital will be as follows: 
Part I. (a) Fruehlingsnacht; (b) Wenn 
ich frueh in den Garten geh, Schumann; 
(a) Ded Tod und das Madchen, (b) Die 
Stadt. (c) Who is Sylvia, Schubert; pi- 
ano solos—Moment Musicale, Schubert; 
Nocturne, Liszt: Prot. Panleitisiew =! art 
III. (a) Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen, 
(b) Liebeschen ist da, (c) Im Herbst, 
Franz: (a) Der Schmied. (p))” Meine 
Liebe ist @suen, Brahms. Part IIT. (a) 
A Maid Sings Light. (b) The Swan Bent 
Low, MacDowell: (a) Marching Song, 
(b) Requiem, Paul Eisler; Morning 
Hymn, Henschel; piano solo, Finale of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner-Liszt. 
Prof. Paul Eisler’ Parc ee 2 lizahcrns 
Aria, “Dich theure Halle,” from Tann- 
hauser, Wagner; Liebestod from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” Wagner. 


Mime. 


EYP. Dutton €o.. will shortly usste 
a book by H. Stanley Jevons entitled, 
“British Coal Trade.” Whether in war 
or peace, the coal trade is the most 1tin- 
portant British industry. and the econ- 
omic problems involved in it demand 
careful handling and full knowledge. 


Is Your Will 
Legal ? 


HE preparation of a legal 

will is the business of an 

experienced Trust Com- 
pany. Our facilities in these 
matters are not excelled and 
competent legal advice is at your 
disposal when you consult the 
officials of our Trust depart- 
ment. 


Wm. Rhodes Hervey, 


Vice President 


in charge of the Trust Dept. 


< LOS ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


Sixth and Spring Streets 








NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 
pursuance of a resolution and order of 
the Board of Directors of the Hibernian 
Savings Bank, a corporation, unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of said 
Board, held on the 18th day of October, 
1915, a special meeting of the stockholders 
of said corporation has been called for and 
will be held in the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, Second Floor 
Hibernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
if California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of January, 1916. at the hour of Three 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day, for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon 
the proposition of increasing the capital 
stock of said corporation from Three Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), 
consisting of Three Thousand Five Hun- 
dred (3,500) shares, of the par value of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, to the 
amount of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000), to consist of Five Thousand 
(5,000) shares, of the par value of One 
Hundred Dollars ($100) each, and to trans- 
act all such other business as properly 
pertains to or is connected with such in- 

crease of capital stock. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 13th day of October. 1915. 
A. M. GTBRBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings 
Bank, a corporation. 
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EDWARD A. REGAN 


FORMERLY FIRST ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEY FOR THREE YEARS ANNOUNCES 
THE REMOVAL OF HIS LAW OFFICES TO 


308-309 LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT BUILDING 
EIGHTH STREET AND BROADWAY 


WHERE HE WILL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE HIS 
FRIENDS AND CLIENTS AS WELL AS 
NEW FRIENDS AND CLIENTS 


HOME F 2140 


SUNSET BDWY. 2517 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 
26th Year. 
130-170 South Euclid, Pasadena. 


Miss Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696. 








Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
Sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 








Harvard School Military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 

Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 

New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 





Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 

Sleeping porches;- open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 
j and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adems and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 





Colleges East ant West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and HMousehvld Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Dennen Priacipals 


Miss Parsons 





CUMNOCK ACADEMY 


Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting Catalogue. 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figueroa 
Cumnock School of Expression 
Opened October 4. 


—————_——— 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 








St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 








Urban Military Academy 
§00 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catatozgue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 








UN 





OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 





CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 
Daily at 1:25 p. m. Pacific Limited 
Daily at 9:00 a. m. Best of service. 


via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Non-Coal 026783 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
; Nov. 12, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Alice Eliza- 
beth Bailey whose post-office address is 
Cornell, California, did, on the 12th day 
of June, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 026783, to 
purchase the NE% NEY, Section 15, 
Township 158, Range 19 W, S. B. Mer 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, One 
Hundred, the stone estimated at $60, anu 
the land $40; that said applicant will of- 
fer final proof in suport of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 25th day 
of January, 1916, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before enry, or initiate @ con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 


Register. 


LABORATELY carried out in every 


detail and one of the most brilliant 
of the season’s society affairs was the 
large ball given Thursday evening in 
honor of Miss Eleanor Banning, the 
charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning of West Adams street, 
the host of the occasion being Miss 
Banning’s cousin, Mr. Thomas B. 
Brown. The ball was given in the spac- 
ious ballroom of Captain William Ban- 
ning’s home on South Hoover street. 
About four hundred invitations were is- 
sued for the evening. The decorations 
were particularly artistic. American 
Beattty roses were used in attractive 
profusion in the ballroom, while down- 
stairs the three banquet rooms were 
decorated in contrasting color schemes. 
One room was arranged in red, another 
in rose and the third in the rich autumn 
fruits. Receiving with the young host 
were Mrs. Thomas F. Brown, his 
mother, and Mrs. Hancock Banning, 
mother of the guest of honor. Assist- 
ing were Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mrs. 
Walter Perry Story, Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch, Mrs. George J. Denis, Mrs. Jo. 
seph F. Sartori, Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan, Mrs. Howard Huntington, Mrs. 
Hugh Livingstone Macneil, Mrs. Henry 
Miiton Lee, Mrs. FE. T. Earl, Mrs. 
George S. Patton, Mrs. Sydney I. 
Wales, Mrs. Joseph Banning, Mrs. J. C. 
Drake, Mrs. Mary Longstreet, Mrs. Le 
Moyne Wills, Mrs. Frederick Barrows 
and Mrs. Eltinge Brown. Preceding 
the ball a large number of dinner parties 
were given. Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Hook, Jr., entertained several friends, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Tf. 
Wailes, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Chandler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Robinson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry McKee. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Perry Story had as their dinner 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Mott and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Kingsley Macomber. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Barrows were host and 
hostess at a dinner party, also. Enjoy- 
ing their hospitality were Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Lloyd Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Janss, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Rush. 
Among others who entertained with 
dinner affairs before the ball were Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, Dr. and 
Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Avery McCarthy, Dr. and Mrs. Titian ils 
Coffey and Miss Louise Burke. The 
latter had as her guest of honor, Miss 
Molla Biurstedt, the famous Norwegian 
tennis player, who is her house guest. 
Miss Eleanor Banning, one of the most 
charming of the debutantes was also the 
guest of honor last Saturday evening at 
a dinner dance given at the Midwick 
country club by Mr. and Mrs. Sydney I. 
Wailes, who are her cousins. Guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Brunswig, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. William Robert Munroe, Miss 
Katherine Banning, Miss Alice Elliott, 
Miss Mona Pujo, Miss Anita Patton, 
Miss Helen Jones, Miss Elsie Morphy, 
Miss Anita Thomas, Miss Phila Miller, 
Miss Frida Maw, Miss Dorothy Mor- 
phy, Miss Katherine Mellus, Mr. Jack 
Macfarland, Mr. Roger Topp, Mr. Her- 
hert Howard, Mr. Maynard McTie, Mr. 
Joseph Banning, Mr. Bruce Macneil, 
Mr. William Kay Crawford, Mr. Wells 
Morris, Mr. Arden Day, Mr. Don O’Mel- 
veny, Mr. Jack Bucklin, Mr. Jerry 
Brown, Mr. Thomas Brown, Mr. Allan 
Morphy. Mr. William Averill, Mr. Alex- 
ander McDonald and Mr. Fred Mc- 
Cartney. 


Notable among the early winter 
weddings was that of Miss Marcella 
Margaret Mahan and Mr. Henry Pascal 
Burke, the ceremony having been cele- 
brated Tuesday evening at St. John’s 
Episcopal church. The ceremony was 
read by Rev. George Davidson, rector 
of the church. The church was artis- 
tically decorated, being arranged in rep- 
resentation of a woods. The choir stall! 
and the chancel were decorated with 
boxwood. bay trees, palms and potted 
plants. The altar was banked with ferns 
and smilax and tall candelabra cast a 
soft illumination over the scene. Palms 
and bay trees were used in the back of 
the church and marked the aisles. Clus- 
ters of ferns tied with bows of green 
gauze ribbons ornamented the pews. 
The bride, who was given away by her 
brother, Mr. J. Ross Mahan of Arizona, 
Was attired in a gown of white char- 
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meuse satin with over drapes of tulle. 
These were caught to the skirt with 
sprays of orange blossoms. Her veil of 
tulle was held by a rich old lace cap and 
the veil, edged with rare old lace, fell to 
the hem of the long court train. Her 
bridal bouquet was of lilies of the val- 
ley and pink toned orchids and maiden- 
hair ferns. Mrs. George Letteau was 
matron of honor. She wore a gown of 
green with trimmings of silver lace. Her 
hat was also of the silver lace and she 
carried an arm shower of pink blossoms 
and ferns. The bride’s other assistants, 
Miss Helen Logan, Miss Helen Lehman, 
Mrs. Jack Blystone of Hollywood and 
Mrs. Cecil Johnson. were attired in 
gowns of pink chiffon and tulle and 
wore hats of black velvet, trimmed with 
pink rosebuds. They carried quaint 
nosegays of tiny pink rosebuds hung 
from their wrists by black velvet rib- 
bons. Mr. Jack Wilson served Mtr. 
Burke as best man and the ushers in- 
cluded Mr. A. A. McDowell, Mr. Frank 
Pole of Del Mar, Mr. Al Jensing and 
Mr. A. E. Hamilton of Pasadena. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony at the church a 
wedding dinner was served at the home 
of the bridegroom’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar D. Bennett, 15 Chester Place. 
Later Mr. Burke and his bride left for 
San Francisco, where they will pass a 
part of their honeymoon. They wiil re- 
turn home just before the Christmas 
holidays, in which season a number of 
delightful affairs have been planned in 
their honor. The young bride, who is 
exceedingly popular here, is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Clark Ross Mahan of 6402 
Lomita Drive. 


Hostesses at the Los Angeles Country 
Club Wednesday evening were Mrs. Dan 
McFarland, Mrs. Jefferson Paul Chand- 
ler, Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner and Mrs. 
Fiverett Seaver. This was the third of 
the series of delightful dinner dances be- 
ing given there, each of which is marked 
by the introduction of novel and enter- 
taining features. 


With much anticipatory pleasure the 
many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
MacMonnies are awaiting their arrival 
here in the near future. Mrs. MacMon- 
nies as Miss Alice Jones, daughter ot 
Mrs. John P. Jones and the late Senator 
Jones of Santa Monica, was formerly 
one of the most popular of the younger 
set here. The beautiful family residence, 
Miramar, occupied by them in Santa 
Monica several years ago was the cen- 
ter of social activities. Mrs. MacMon- 
nies’ rettirn will be the occasion of much 
delightful entertaining on the part of 
her host of friends here. Mrs. Jones 
who has been visiting in San Francisco 
will be in Los Angeles to greet her 
daughter and her distinguished son-in- 
law, upon their arrival, which will prob- 
ably be December 9. Both Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, famous as a sculptor, and his 
wife, have been active in the relief work 
abroad, Mr. MacMonnies having con- 
verted his beautiful studio home in 
Paris, into a hospital and both he and 
his talented wife have been aiding in 
nursing and caring for the wounded sol- 
diers there. 


Mrs. Charles D. Wood of 1716 Cren- 
shaw Boulevard have returned from an 
eastern trip. Their itinerary included 
Washington, Chicago, and New York. 
Mrs. Wood passed the last fortnight in 
the south. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira S. Chapman have 
been enjoying a ten-days visit in San 
Francisco, where they went for the clos- 
ing days of the exposition. 


Among the charming visitors in Los 
Angeles is Mrs. W. A. Shedd of Palo 
Alto who is a guest at the home of Mrs. 
Owen Humphrey Churchill of 2201 
South Figueroa street. In honor of the 
visitor several informal affairs have been 
given by Mrs. Churchill and her friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco have 
had as their guests for several weeks, 
their relatives, Captain Edward A. Dorn, 
On A., and wife of Washington, and 
Judge N. B. Laughlin of Santa Fe, N. 
M. A number of informal entertain- 
ments have been given in honor of the 
distinguished visitors. 


Miss Dorothy Davis of Baltimore, 
who came to Los Angeles with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davis to pass 
the winter season, is visiting just now 
with friends at Carmel-by-the-Sea. Miss 
Henrietta Hagerty, an attractive Balti- 
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‘jLuxurious 
Irurs 


Never were furs more fashionable or in 
better taste than this season, nor were 
greater varieties cr more superb styles 
ever before shown. For trimmings they 
are seen from the hat to the shoe top; 
even the collar of the sheerest blouse is 
edged with fur. Our stock, comprising 
the largest assortment we have ever 
shown, embraces all that is correct in 
single pieces or complete sets of: 


Cross Fox, Pointed Fox, Black and Natural Lynx, Russian Sable, 
Ermine, Mink, Hudson Seal 


and a dozen of other popular skins. Also Fur Coats and Fur Lined 
Coats. Compare our assortments, styles and prices. 
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C. C. Parker’s Book Department 


now located on our First Floor pre- 
sents a most complete assortment of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


more belle, has been the guest of Miss 
Davis. She also has been a guest at the 
home of her grandmother, Mrs. J. S. 
Hagerty of Ardmore avenue, and a 
merry round of luncheons, dinners and 
teas have been given in her honor. Miss 
Davis and Miss Hagerty will share hon- 
ors at a luncheon party to be given 
Christmas week by Mrs. Francis Pier- 
pont Davis of Estrella avenue. 


Mrs. J. J. Davis of Westgate, with her 
sons, Robert and Joseph Davis, and her 
mother, Mrs. M. H. Volkmann of Santa 
Monica, have returned from a pleasant 
motoring trip to San Francisco. They 
also visited in Palo Alto where they 
attended the Stanford-Santa Clara game. 
They also were entertained at dinner at 
the Sigma Nu fraternity house, the eld- 
est son, Mr. Herbert Davis being a frat 
member, 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Allan Hancock were | 
among those entertaining Friday after- 
noon at the first of the season’s sym- 
phony concerts. Their guests included 
Mr. and Mrs. George Furey of New 
York, Mrs. Andrew Mullen, Miss Dug- 
gan, Miss Marie Mullen, Mrs. George 
Neville Warwick and Mrs. Fred Mullen. 
Another party was that given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Murphy, who had rela- 
tives as their guests. 


Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori and Mrs. Kate 
S. Vosburg have returned home from a 
trip to San Francisco, which included a 
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Bewa re of Natu ral Waters, Filters and Percolators | 





Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 
Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 


Christmas Gifts! 


Engraved Order 
for $10 


Entitles Bearer to one 


Specially Modeled 
| Komfort Korset 


Newest models have the 


Side Lace effect. 


Designed to 
Mould the 
Figure 


Komfort Korset 
729 South Broadway 
F303! 


Christmas Suggestion—Your Photograph 
710 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


Portrait Studies 
of Childhood for 
Christmas Gifts 


Superb Suitings 


Special Prices 
For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 


A. GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 


Make Your 
Appointments 
Now 


Nor are grown folks 
neglected | 
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last visit to the exposition. A number 
of other prominent society folk have 
been in the northern city the last two 
or three weeks, these including Mrs. Al- 
lan C. Balch, Mr. and Mrs. Sayre Mac- 
neil, the latter two on their wedding trip, 
and Mrs. Hancock Banning. The lat- 
ter camie home several days ago in orden 
to assist in preparations for the bril- 
liant doll pageant and tea-dansant to be 
given at the Alexandria the afternoon 
and evening of December 11. 


Colonel and Mrs. Peter McClelland 
and daughters, Miss Willie McClelland 
and Mrs. Ida McClelland Brown have 
returned to Los Angeles for the winter 


season, They are located at the Hotel 
Lankershim temporarily. They have 
just concluded a month’s visit in San 


Francisco where they attended the ex- 
position. Coming down from the Bay 
City Colonel and Mrs. McClelland -and 
their daughters stopped in Santa Bar- 
bara, Monterey, Del Monte, Santa Cruz 
and other places of interest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence Do- 
heney of Chester Place, who have been 
visiting in New York since early in 
October, are expected to return to their 
home here next week. 


Mrs. Edmund R. Hudson and her 
daughter, Miss Hazel Grace Hudson of 
2924 Francis avenue have returned from 
aeeecoweeks trip in the northern part of 
the state. They included San Francisco 
and the exposition in their itinerary. 


Mrs. Edward D. Silent of Severance 
street, who has been visiting in the 
north for several weeks, is the guest ol 
her brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and 


Mrs. Clifford Dennis at their home in 
Vallejo. Mrs. Silent will return homie 
soon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Scott Hayes who have 
been guests at the home of the latter’s 
mother, Mrs. Alice T. Anderson of 1624 
Shatto street, left a few days ago for 
the north. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes have 
made their home for several years in 
Russia where Mr. Hayes has been a 
courier of the Czar. Mrs. Hayes has 
achieved considerable success as an au- 
thor. 


Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Louise Hunt, have been enjoy- 
ing a delightful northern trip, having 
gone to San Francisco for the closing 
days of the exposition there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Jevne who have 
been enjoying a trip of several weeks 
in the east are home again. They re- 
mained in New York over the Thatiks- 
giving holiday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eltinge T. Brown of 
West Twenty-fourth street have re- 
turned home from San Francisco, wheve 
they went for a ten days’ visit at the 
exposition. 

Formal announcement is made by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hendry of 2430 West 
Twenty-seventh street of the marriage 
of their daughter, Miss Vona Lucile 
Brown to Mr. William Fields, son of 
Senator W. C. Fields of North Carolina. 
The ceremony took place Thanksgiving 
Day at the Pico Heights church, Rev. 
J. M. Schaefle officiating. After an ex- 
tended wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Fields 
will be at home to their friends at 2403 
West Twenty-seventh street. 


Thanksgiving week was fittingly cele- 
brated at Hotel Del Monte with a de- 
lightful series of dinners and dances and 
with the golf links and tennis courts 
crowded every day. Among those from 
Los Angeles who were at the resort last 
week were Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Mc- 
Naughton, who motored up, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. B. Loy, who also went up in 
their machine, Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Fish, and Mrs. W. G. Bradford. 


In honor of Miss Molla Bjurstedt, 
the naive young Norwegian tennis star. 
Mayor and Mrs. Thomas H. Dudley of 
Santa Monica entertained Monday aft- 
ernoon with an attractively arranged 
luncheon. The decorations were car- 
ried out with a profusion of roses of 
every shade, combined with ferns and 
tulle bows and streamers. Following 
the luncheon, the afternoon was passed 
in playing bridge. Besides Miss Bjur- 
stedt, there were present: Mrs. Thomas 
C. Bundy, Miss Florence Sutton, Mrs. 
Harold Doig, Mrs. Bert Orlando Bruce, 
Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mrs. John Hick- 
man, Mrs. Gladys Widdowson, Captain 

de G. Sutton, Miss Mary Browne 
and Mrs. Louise Williamson. Tuesday 
morning Miss Bjurstedt was the guest 
of honor at a swimming party given at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Mrs. 
E. P. Morphy was the hostess, and fol- 
lowing the invigorating swim the guests 
had luncheon, later motoring back to 
Santa Monica, where Miss Bjurstedt 
was the guest of honor at several infor- 
mal games at the Santa Monica-Venice 
club on Third street. Those enjoying 


LOS 


Mrs. Morphy’s hospitality were Miss 
Bjurstedt, Mrs. Harry Robinson, Miss 
Florence Sutton, Miss Louise Burke, 
Mrs.” Be T. Marl, Mrs. E. Avery Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs. John Crombie Nivin, Mrs. 
Sydney I. Wailes, Mrs. Walter Leeds, 
Mrs. William S. Hook, Jr., Miss Natalie 
Campbell, Miss Elsie Morphy and Mrs. 
Dorothy Morphy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Giles Kellogg of 3002 
Wilshire Boulevard have issued invita- 
tions for the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Adeline Kellogg, to Mr. Shepler 
Ward Fitz Gerald, lieutenant U. S. A. 
The ceremony will take place Wednes- 
day evening, December 8 at half after 
eight o'clock. Rev. Charles Spaulding, 
rector of the Episcopal Church in Coro- 
nado, will officiate and the wedding, 
which will take place at the home ot 
the bride’s parents, will be marked by 
military appointments. Since the an- 
nouncement of her betrothal two or 
three months ago, Miss Kellogg has 
been the recipient of several delightful 
pre-nuptial affairs and others are 
planned for her in the few days inter- 
vening. Friday, Miss Silence McVay of 
West Twenty-ninth street was hostess 
at a daintily appointed luncheon given 
at the Los Angeles Athletic club in 
honor of Miss Kellogg. Following Miss 
McVay’s luncheon at the Athletic Club 
Friday given in honor of Miss Kellogg, 
the guests were taken to the Orpheum. 
Miss Blanche Davenport being the 
hostess. This evening Miss Margaret 
Matthews will entertain for Miss Kel- 
logge with an attractively appointed din- 
ner at the California Club, followed by 
a theater party. Miss Kellogg has 
chosen Miss Margaret Matthews as her 
maid of honor and Miss Silence McVay 
as bridesmaid. Lieutenant Leslie Mac- 
Dill will serve Lieutenant Shepler Ward 
Fitz Gerald as best man. 


One of the most attractive of the 
week’s society affairs was the tea given 
Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. Thomas 
Lee Woolwine at her home, 1040 Ken- 
sington Road. Mrs. James W. Noel of 
Indianapolis, who is a visitor in Los 
Angeles for the winter, was the guest 
of honor, and about one hundred friends 
enjoyed the occasion. The decorations 
were particularly artistic, pink being the 
dominant note in the color scheme. The 
table was decorated with a cluster of 
beautiful pink roses, gracefully arranged 
in a French gray basket. A drawn- 
work cloth adorned the table and pink- 
shaded candles were used. Assisting 
Mrs. Woolwine in pouring tea were Mrs. 
W. D. Woolwine, Mrs. Charles M. 
Wood, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Munroe Lewis, Mrs. James A. 
Keeney and Mrs. H. Clay Breeden. As- 
sisting in receiving were Mrs. Glen 
Spence, Mrs. Marshall Stimson, Mrs. 
James E. Woolwine, Mrs. Woods D. 
Woolwine, Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks, 
Mrs. Forest Stanton, Miss Cora Foy and 
Mrs. Remington Olmsted. 


WANTED—By woman alone, in suburban 
town, quiet neighborhood, where there 
is demand for housecleaning,—-an unfur- 
nished, outside room, tne rent of which 
may be earned by work either indoors 
or out. Soft water region preferred. 
Address K& ™~ ~ --- of The Graphic. 


California to Chicago 


Just remember 


—four daily transcontinental trains 
to Kansas City and Chicago—a 
quick way to New York. 


The California Limited 


—exclusively first-class 


The Navajo 


—JAeictutraite carries both stand- 
ard and tourist sleepers. 


The Overland 


—The old standby for years—first 
and second class. 


The Missionary 


—runs via Belen cut-off—fast, too 


—tor botn “rst ana second class 
travel to Houston and New Or- 
leans. 


Santa Fe de Luxe 
—once a week in winter—extra 
fine—extra fast—extra fare. 


They all take you through the 
most interesting part of the 
great Southwest. 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 


Phone any time 
day or night 
60941—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A5130; Main 8225 
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NAME OFFICERS 
gh SACRE ee, 
SD aa, Seen - Capital, "$1,500,000; Situs aid 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring wma Deposits 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK _ |, W; HELUMAN, President. 


i Capital, $1,500,000. 
aaa Aches 8) 2s Sarpolus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
Nf ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK ee eres 
1Vl 5. ©. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


L] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


££ Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


AJATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier, 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. MeKEEK, Cashier. 
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Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 





| y . 
N. E. Cor. Fourth i Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
th and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOM CROWE, Cashier. 


“’ 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





THE IN-DOOR CARNIVAL 


--A JOY REVUE OF ALL THAT’S NEW--- 
SCORES OF THE GREATEST AMUSEMENT ACTS 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION AND ELSEWHERE 


BIGGEST AND BEST CARNIVAL AGGREGATION 


EVER ASSEMBLED INONE BIGCITY 


LOS ANGELES 


OPEN CLOSES 


Dec. 11th Jan. 11th 


239 SOUTH BROADWAY 
6 Fe OE EE | 
AUTOMOBILE—ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
Commutation fares afford much cheaper transportation than 
an automobile. Our cars land you directly in the heart of cities 











served. Can you afford your auto for daily trips? Think it over. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















Hotel Del Monte Del Monte, Cat. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. Attractive Fall rates now in effeet. Finest 18-Hole Golf Course 
in the West (6300 yards). Turf Greens. Turf Fairways. 


California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 


Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
including famous 17-mile drive; 126 aeres of finest gardens and parks in the world. 


Swimminaz Tennis Vishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 


Exelusive Art Gallery 
Special rates to those remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS 8S. STANLEY, Manager. 





Your Gain Never dodge be- 


The extra one per cent paid 
on Term Savings accounts 
by this Bank is your gain. 


Five Per Cent 
On Savings 


is conservative with this 
Bank, because of our low 
second floor rent and other 
economies in management. 
Deposits made on or before 
January ist, 1916, will par- 
ticipate in the July, 1916, five 
per cent dividend. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


2nd floor—Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth 








hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 
track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 





Los AngelesRailway 














K LSA BARKER'S ‘War Letters from 
—_ 


the Living Dead Man” will appeal 
to these with spiritualistic tendencies be- 
cause they will believe in the genuinc- 
ness of this series of letters, but even 
those who do not place any faith in the 
possibility of communication with the in- 
visible world will find considerable inter- 
est in these pages. “Letters from a Liv- 
ing Dead Man” to which this book ts a 
sequel, was a series of communications 
froin “X.”’ Now, the identity of “X” 1s 
disclosed. He was Judge David Patter- 
son Hatch, who died in Los Angeles, 
Ieiiary 21, 1912, In this new series. 
ke tells of what this war has meant to 
the spirit-world; how he and his fellows 
are fighting the forces of evil, and some- 
thing of what is being done to aid man- 
kind. It is a curious and interesting 
volume. Aside from its spiritualism, such 
ideas as the following are really worth 
p:ndering: “The reason why Germany 
was not permitted by the Mfasters to 
have large colonies of her own was so 
that her surplus population might scat- 
ter over the earth and mix with other 
races. The German blood needed mix- 
ing. Her efficiency in material ways 
might thus have leavened the world. In- 
stead, she became drunk with her own 
greatness. She climaxed the rhythm 
that might have carried her steadily for- 
ward.” “To love only yourself is to 
lose your hold on individuality, for you 
are only an individual in relation to 
other selves. Alone in the universe, you 
would have to be nothing or everything. 
and you cannot be everything—not just 
yet, save as you are everything through 
unity with everything, and that is love.” 
There is a cttrious interview with Nietz- 
sche in which that philosopher is made 
to say that, hefore he died, he came to 
realize the fundamental error in his 
teachings and that this realization drove 
him insane. (“War Letters from the 
Living Dead Man.” Written down by 
Elsa Barker. Mitchell Kennerley. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


Log of a Non-Combatant 


Deplorable as 1s the present war, it 1s 
bringing forth good literature, and us- 
ually. when a thing that needs remedy- 
ing is kept before the public long enough, 
something is done. “The Log of a Non- 
combatant,” by Horce Green, is the rec- 
ord of the wanderings of an American 
press correspondent in the war zone. It 
tells not so much the technical ana gruc- 
some side of the conflict as the condi- 
tions in the towns among those who bear 
the real burden of war; the women. 
children, and old men. The work 
abounds in vivid descriptions and hits 
of conversations that make it all star- 
tlingly real; single incidents that reveal 
more than the usual lurid tales of man- 
eled humans. The author does not take 
any side in the conflict, but tells his 
story with fairness and impartial justice. 
Such a sane view impresses one more 
than all the rantingly belligerent war- 
hooks and stories, just as a simply-per- 
fect play of one act does more good than 
a lengthy sermon on the same subject. 
There are touches of humor that pleas- 
antly high-light the rather somber sub- 
ject-matter. and pathetic little scenes 
that individualize the woe of a contt- 
ment. (“The Log of a Noncombatant.” 
By Horace Green. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


Marooned in the Gulf 

“Smugeglers’ Island” is close to home 
for Los Angeles youngsters, since it is 
an island in the Gulf of California on 
which a sixteen-year-old girl and her 
four younger brothers and sisters are 
marooned. It is rather unfair to this 
storv by Clarissa A. Kneeland to call it 
a modern “Swiss Family Robinson” as 
is done on its slip-cover. It is, of course, 
not a classic. but the difficulties which 
beset this family were certainly greater 
than those of the noted Robinsons, who 
kad their well-provisioned ship upon 
which to draw for practically everything 
needed. Necessity was never more truly 
the mother of invention than it was with 
these children of the author’s fancy who 
use courage and ingenuity to carry them 
through their Jong stay on the island 
and manage to derive happiness as well 
as strength from their experience. It is 
a saner and more interesting story than 
usually provided in juvenile books and 
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Clarissa A. Kneeland. 
flin Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Green Half-Moon” 

Highly improbable, with a hero whose 
adventures are so numerous and so tlirill- 
ing that the reader is likely to find him- 
self, before ke completes the book, wish- 
ing that one of them would end fatally, 
is “The Green Half-Moon” by James 
Francis Dwyer. Dwyer has forsaken 
tre jungle and most of the startling in- 
cidents of the present work concern a 
civil engineer returning to New York 
after two years in the tropics. The en- 
gineer hecomes, in order to accommo- 
date a beautiful American girl, the cus- 
todian of a green half-moon of jade, a 
thine of little value but for which he is 
forced to battle half around the world 
before it is safely delivered to an Eng- 
lish nobleman. Only then does the en- 
gineer learn that not for its intrinsic 
value but because it is a symbol which 
would cause a great religious uprising 
in the east, is the thing so greatly de- 
sired by his fanatical pursuers. (“The 
Green Half-Moon.” By James I[rancis 
Dwyer. _A. €. McClurg & Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


ch should equally delight boys 
s. (“Smugglers Island.” By 
Houghton, Mif- 


Helnful to Club Women 


While “The Complete Club Book for 
Women’ may not be the sort of a vol- 
ume that would appeal to members of 
large organizations like several of those 
in Los Angeles in which the officers have 
been trained by years of club life, it 
would seem to be the sort of book that 
would prove helpful to women of smaller 
clubs or those inexperienced in official 
positions in such associations. Particu- 
lar attention is given by the author, 
Caroline French Benton, to subjects ior 
studies and programs. Topics are pre- 
sented with suggestions for divisions for 
separate meetings and papers or talks 
are outlined under each, with many ref- 
erences to sources of information. For 
the benefit of clubs just organizing a 
model constitution is offered together 
with suggested hy-laws and condensed 
rules of order. Instructions on making 
of a year-book and suggestions for prac- 
tical community work are other import- 
ant matters considered. (“The Complete 
Club Book for Women.” By Caroline 
Esenei *Benton, [.C. Page Co. Bul- 
Icck's.) 


“Fur Trail Adventurers” 


In the supposedly wild northwest does 
Dillon Wallace have the boy hero of his 
latest juvenile, “The Fur Trail Adven- 
turers,’ learn the cleansing spirit of the 
great outdoors. forget the bad habits 
which caused him to be sent to the wil. 
derness and earn for himself a position 
of responsibility with a fur trading com- 
pany. It is a yarn full of adventure, 
yet devoid of those long descriptions 
which so tire younger readers, and its 
Fero returns to his parents, a steady, 
changed lad. (“The Fur Trail Adven- 
turers. «By Dillon Wallace) A. C. Mc- 
Clure’ & €o. Bullocks.) 


“The Bent Twig” 


Sylvia Marshall is the “twig,” a lovely, 
typical American girl. bent by the cus- 
toms, traditions and ideals of her West- 
ern home. Her father is a college pro- 
fessor in a small western city and her 
mother is one whose integrity and per- 
sonality exert such an influence in build- 
ing her character, that, despite her later 
cranged environment, ske is bound to 
revert to type and develop into the true 
woman. Her father always says just 
tre right thing, but her mother always 
does the right thine. The romance be- 
sins with Sylvia a little girl, and follows 
her through the public school, with all 
the various experiences so graphically 
portrayed that it seems a reproduction of 
ones own school life. Later. in the uni- 
versity, Sylvia is not sought by the tead- 
ing sororities because her parents are not 
in the faculty swim, and trying to cut a 
sccial swell on a professor’s salary. But 
when ker worth becomes known she is 
the leader of the school. After gradua- 
tion she visits a wealthy aunt and meets 
many of the “predatory rich,” and ac- 
companies her to Paris, but so far as one 
can learn of the trip and scenery she 
nught as well have remained in America. 
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Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


PASADENA 


Why not sow that vacant lot or piece of waste 


California Wild Flower Seeds 


ground with California Wild Flower Seeds? 
in early and get the benefit of the rains. 


Put them 


quickly and will convert that waste spot into a marvel 
of beauty for many months. Write for my free pamph- 
let ‘‘How to Beautify the Vacant Lot’’ and enclose 15c 
for a copy of the new edition of my illustrated booklet, 


*‘California Wild Flowers,’’ describing over 100 beauti- 


ful species with notes on their culture and care. 


THEODORE PAYN 


345 S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SPECIALISTS FOR CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER 


They grow 
SEEDS AND NATIVE PLANTS 


Rare Books Make Rare Presents 


A choice old book or print may be just the thing 
for your literary or artistic friend. 


BROWSING INVITED 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


Miss Canfield reveals a wide knowledge 
of various types of people and phases of 
human nature. Jn the latter part of the 
story she certainly does revel in pain 
and sorrow a foot deep, but manages, 
in the very end to bring the heroine to 
her hero and to happiness. The author 
displays a deep interest in ideas and 
ideals that are shaping modern American 
life, and brings them interestingly into 
the story. (“The Bent Twig.” By Doro- 
thy Canfield. Henry Holt & Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


RARE and FINE IMPORTED 


BOOKS 


Libraries Formed or Enriched 


Largest Stock of Fine 
Books in the West 


Beoks in Beautiful Bindings by the 
wreat English masters of binding 
many of them moderate in price— 
for Wedding, Anniversary and 
Christmas Presents, 


GEORGE M. MILLARD 


25 years in charge of the Rare 
and Fine Books Department of Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago) 


1651 HUNTINGTON DRIVE 
First house east of Oneonta Station 


SOUTH PASADENA 
PROMeGS. oo) Lage OlOradomeane i 
Visitors are Welcome 


a 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES. 
No. 12868. Dept. 2. 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given, that, in pur- 
Suance of an order of the Superior Court 
of the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, made on the first day of De- 
cember, 1915, in the matter of the Estate 
of Margaret Asbury, deceased, the under- 
signed, the administrator of said Estate, 
will se]] at private sale, in one parcel, to 
the highest bidder, upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter mentioned, and sub- 
ject to the confirmation of said Court, on 
or after the 138th day of December, 1915, 
all the right, title and interest and estate 
of said Margaret Asbury, deceased, at the 
time of her death, which was title in fee 
simple in and to the property hereinafter 
described, and all the right, title and in- 


Phones: F3250 Main 3859 
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James Francis Dwyer’s 


New Novel 
Che 


Green 
KHalf-oon. 


This mysterious emblem 
gave its possessor the 
power to involve the Mos- 
lem nations of the world 
in the European War. 


HOW? WHY? 


Read ‘The Green Half-Moon” and 
find out. It’s one of the finest ad- 
venture stories published in years. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McClure & Co., Publishers 





terest that said Estate has, by operation 
of law Or otherwise, acquired, other than 
or in addition to that of said deceased, 
at the time of her death, of, in and to that 
certain real property situate in the Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, State of California, and 
particularly described as follows, to-wit: 

Lot 48 and the North 18 feet of Lot 49 
of Block “E” of the McGarry Tract, in the 
City of Los Angeles, as per map recorded 
In Book 23 at page 69 of Miscellancous 
Records of said County, in the office of the 
County Recorder. 

Terms and conditions of sale: Cash,” 1m 
gold coin of the United States: ten per 
cent of the purchase-money to be paid at 
the time of sale; balance on confirmation 
of sale. Deed and certificate of title at 
the expense of purchaser. Purchaser to 
take subject to second half, 1915-19ie 
state. county and city taxes. 

All bids or offers must be in writing, 
and left at the office of the undersigned, 
No. 336 Title Insurance Bullding, Los An- 
geles, California. Dated this 2nd day of 


December, 1915. 
A. B. SHAW, JR., 
Administrator. 
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HIS thing of determining tennis su- 


periority by a round robin tourna- 
ment is not a shining success. The 
women’s ranking committee of the 
American Lawn Tennis Association can- 
not but be more at sea than ever, after 
Bie aflair at Long Beach last week. Mrs. 
May Sutton Bundy “came back” and de- 
feated Miss Molla Byjurstedt. Miss 
Mary Browne “came back’ and deieat- 
ed Mrs. Bundy. Miss Bjurstedt ‘“‘came 
back” and defeated Miss Browne. Only 
in one of the matches was the result 
anything like decisive and further to 
complicate matters, Miss Florence Sut- 
ton, the fourth contestant, took one of 
her three matches. Mrs. Bundy and 
Miss Bjurstedt are to play off, December 
11, the tie which exists between them 
personally, in addition to settling the 
result of the round robin tournament. 

Playing as though she admitted the 
fruti of the comment made by experts 
that if the match went three sets she 
would lose, Mrs. Bundy lost no time in 
hitting her stride when she met Miss 
Bjurstedt Thanksgiving day. She stuck 
to the deadly, steady game which has 
won many matches for the Bundy fam- 
ily and was returned the winner, 6-1, 
6-4. Toward the end of the match it 
became as evident as it was in the north- 
ern match between the two, that the 
former May Sutton has not the stamina 
of yore. Accuracy brought the victory. 

Possibly, the hard match of Thanks- 
giving Day had something to do with 
the defeat of Mrs. Bundy by Miss 
Browne Friday, although continuation 
of Miss Browne's high form the follow- 
ing day tends to contradict such a sup- 
position. Never in Southern California 
has the three-time national champion 
displayed the brilliancy that she evinced 
in her match with Mrs. Bundy and the 
score tells the tale, 6-4, 6-3. The wait- 
ing game Mrs. Bundy found so success- 
ful against the Norwegian girl did not 
count against Miss Browne, since she 
placed balls inside that Miss Bjurstedt 
drove out of bounds. If it can be urged 
in favor of Mrs. Bundy that she was 
tired from the previous day’s match 
when she ret Miss Browne, the same 
excuse may be advanced for the latter 
in her match with Miss Bjurstedt, Sat- 
urday, which she lost 2-6, 6-3, 6-4. It 
is unfortunate for both the contestants 
that the winning point was made on a 
ball which hit the top of the net and 
bounced over. Victory throughout the 
last set had appeared to be with the 
national champion, as Miss Browne was 
tiring rapidly, but the famous courage 
of the Southern California girl might 
have carried her through. The splendid 
sportsmanship shown by Miss Bjurstedt 
on her southern visit forbids the suppo- 
sition that she was at all satished to win 
on such a ball. 

Miss Sutton was defeated by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Bundy, 6-1, 6-0, and by Miss 
Bjurstedt, 6-4, 6-3, but won from Miss 
Browne on the opening day, 6-4, 6-3. A 
masculine touch was added to the tour- 
nament by the appearance of National 
Champion Johnston, McLoughlin, Tom 
Bundy, Wayne and Nat Browne in sev- 
eral exhibition doubles matches. The 
tie between Mrs. Bundy and Miss Byjur- 
stedt will be played off at Long Beach. 
While the delay of two weeks before 
holding the match may seem to favor 
Mrs. Bundy’s chances, it must not be 
forgotten that this means two weeks’ 
more practice by Miss Bjurstedt on as- 
phalt courts, a surface she had not 
played on until she came to the coast. 





Polo Honors Divided 


Riverside and Midwick divided hon- 
ors in the first inter-club polo tourna- 
ment of the season, held last week, on 
the Riverside field. Midwick won the 
first game, Thanksgiving, by the close 
score of 53% to 4% but lost, Saturday, 
834 to 5. The Midwick team which was 
defeated Saturday was materially a 
weaker one than that which won 
Thursday, as Harold Cook substituted 
for Harry Weiss. Cook is a promising 
player, but lacks the experience of 
Weiss, who is one of the pioneers of 
polo in California. Weiss was forced to 
remain out because of a slight injury 
received Thursday. The Riverside team, 
on the other hand, was stronger, Unter- 
myer playing a more dashing game tian 
Harry Pattee, whose place he took ir: 
the second contest. Pattee, likewise, 
was out because of a fall Thanksgiving 
day, when he sprained his thumb. Drury, 
the highest rated man on either team, 
seven goals, was the backbone of the 
Riverside aggregation and under his di- 
rection the orange growers are likely 


Im the World of Amateur Sports 


to cut a considerable figure in all tour- 
naments this winter. The line-up of 
the teams Thursday was as follows: 


Riverside. Position. Midwick. 
I Ib), | Ai 1....Bobby Neustadt 
Harry Bettee ......- Pas « Harry Weiss 
ElpeherUry «= . <cauens eck 5c .Reggie Weiss 
JEON SEL” ee em eee 4,...Carleton Burke 


Saturday the lineup was changed to 
read as follows: 


Riverside. Position. Midwick. 
Alvan Untemyer ....1....Bobby Neustadt 
Hillyard Mette. ..<... ee ee Harold Cook 
Hugh: Driitieece - ee ae Reggie Weiss 
lV. D. Hudsoimas.- Back... Carlton Burke 


Major Colin C. Ross of Coronado was 
present at the tournament and refereed 
the Thursday game. He its making 
elaborate plans for the Coronado polo 
season which opens the first of the year, 
with play January 1 and 3 for the Josepn 
Jessop trophy. Thomas LeBoutiller of 
Meadowbrook, has sent his ponies to 
Coronado. He hopes to be so far re- 
covered from his tall of last September 
as to be able to play for Coronado, Jan- 
Geary 1. 





Golf at the Country Clubs 


Dr. W. H. Spinks was the winner of 
the fall handicap golf tournament at the 
Los Angeles Country Club, winning in 
the finals from I. W. Shirley, 3 up and 
2 to play. Spinks was forced to give 
his opponent a handicap of six. At the 
end of the first eighteen holes he had 
cut this down to one and was even up 
at the third hole in the second eighteen. 
Spinks’ score was 77 in the first round 
and 78 in the second; Shirley’s was 85 
and 84. Thanksgiving day the handicap 
medal play, eighteen holes, resulted in 
four players tieing, E. T. Sherer, C. W. 
Pendleton someeicaquasand Dr. HT. H. 
Stone, all with net scores of 70. Match 
play against par with handicap allow- 
ance was won by J. M. Walker. A. H. 
Braly had the best choice score for the 
two rounds. The week end sweepstakes 
at the club were won by J. H. Moulton 
in the Class A division and J. A. H. 
Kerr in Class B. 

At Midwick the fall handicap has nar- 
rowed down to the semi-finals. W. K. 
Jewett won from Stanley Smith by de- 
fault; Lee Guyer defeated Alexander 
Macdonald, 2 to 1; Ralph Harris de- 
feated H. R. Johnstone, | up; B. F. 
Bundy defeated E. R. Williams, 6 and 
5. W. K. Jewett is matched with Lee 
Guyer and Ralph Harris with Bruce 
Bundy in the semi-finals. The Midwick 
Thanksgiving day sweepstakes was won 
by W. L. Valentine with a net tally of 
65. J. K. Urmston was second with a 
net 71. Saturday match play against 
bogey brought three players into a tie, 
Norman Macbeth, W. L. Valentine and 
George A. Weber. 

Ties were common at all the clubs. 
At Annandale in the thirty-six hole med- 
al play, first round Thanksgiving and 
second Saturday, R. H. Gibson and Ben 


Leslie tied for best choice score on 
eighteen holes, 62. Seventy-five play- 
ers competed in the event. The first 


round of the R. A. Fowler cup play 
was held at San Gabriel Saturday, with 
the following results: C. H. Parker beat 
R, E. Devereaux 1 up. W. M. Moore 
deefated Cap Wharton I up. E. A. 
Coon won from C. L. Magee 5 and 6. 
W. Bill Bacon beat F. H. Murray 4 and 
2. J. A. Bell beat L. W. Barnett 2 up: 
M. S. Vosburg defeated W. L. Stewart 
1 up. Another match was played Sun- 
day when B. A. Coon beat W. M. Orr, 
Peup: 





Competitive Golf at Del Monte 


Del Monte’s annual New Year’s golf 
tournament is to start December 31 this 
year. Prizes are to be awarded the win- 
ner in various entries and the following 
program of events is announced: Com- 
petition for men, December 31, A. M., 
qualifying round over 18 holes, medal 
play. Sixteen to qualify in first flight. 
As many additional flights will be played, 
with eight qualifiers in each division, as 
the entries warrant. Prize for the best 
net score. P. M., First match round 
over 18 holes, in all flights, at handicap, 
holes-up system. January 1, A. M., sec- 
ond match round in all flights over 18 
holes. Special event, P. M., match play 
against pal aienanuicap. ff rizevior first 
and second best net return. Jantiary, 2, 
A. M., finals in all flights of eight, over 
36 holes at handicap. Third round of 
first flight over 18 holes at handicap. 
Special event, A. M., four-ball four- 
somes, match play against par, at handi- 
cap, holes-up system. Prizes for win- 
ning team. P. M., finals in all flights of 
eight, over 36 holes at handicap. Finals 


ot 





of first flight over 18 holes at handicap. 
Freak score contest, P. M., the prize will 
be awarded to the player returning the 
best nine-hole choice score over the 18 
holes at handicap. Competition for 
women, December 31, P. M., qualifying 
round over 18 holes. Prize for best net 
score. Flights of eight to qualify. Jan- 
uary 1, P. M.,Jfirst weum@ein al! fights, 
over 18 holes, at handicap holes-up sys- 
tem. January 2, A. M., second round in 
all flights, at handicap, 9 P wMieeuiuals in 
all flights, at handicap? Speeial event, 
P. M., match play against bogey, at 
handicap. Prize for winning score. 





Good Sport at Polo Practice Games 


It has become Purples and Whites, in- 
stead of Reds and Whites, in the prac- 
tice polo games at Midwick Wednesday 
afternoons and this week the Purples 
won, 4 to 3. The White team was com- 
posed of Rufus Spalding, Tod Ford and 
Lloyd Macy, who took turns playing 
Number 1, Harold Cook, 2. Reggie 
Weissueeeoma. Carleton Burke, back. 
The victorious purples were Dr. Z. T. 
Malaby, 1, JonneS. Miller, Z, R. G. Neu- 
stadt, 3 and HugheDriry, back. This 
afternoon the final game of a scries of 
three between the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena teams will be played at Mid- 
wick. Each team has won a contest. It 


iy 


is not generally known that the public 
is admitted to the polo games and that 
the players are anxious for their sport 
to become popular with spectators. 





Doubles Tennis at L. A. Country Club 


This week the Los Angeles Country 
Club is holding its annual invitation 
doubles tennis tournament, postponed 
from the usual Thanksgiving date out of 
courtesy to the women’s round robin 
tournament at Long Beach last week. 
The famous women players, Mrs. Bundy 
and Miss Bjurstedt, disputed with the 
men for the attention of the gallery in 
the club play, which opened Thursday 
afternoon and will close this afternoon. 
Practicaliy, all the stars of the south 
are appearing in the affair. 





Current School Events 


Non Nobis Solum Society of the Or- 
ton School, Pasadena, will give its an- 
nual bazaar, called “The Zone” this year, 
at the school this afternoon and even- 
ing, with programs at 4 and 8 o'clock. 
The proceeds will go for various chari- 
ties brought to the notice of the school! 
by its students. 





DALCROZE EHURAYTHMICS 
Training through Rhythm, according £6 
the Method of Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 
of Geneva, Switzerland. 

Classes for Children and Adults. 


MISS MARION KAPPES 
Music Tlall, Blanchard Bldg., Tues. and 
Fri. mornings. Wilshire School, 624 So. 
Normandie, Tues. and Fri. afternoons. 
Phone 56689. Pasadena, 500 Maylin St. 
Cole. 1622: 





You Can Depend Upon 


“L. A. 


GAS” 


To Do Your Cooking and Heating 
Efficiently and Economically 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 








Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 





Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 


Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


















96% of the Seasonal Rainfall Occurs 
Between October and April 


If you contemplate having your Automobile Top recovered or new Clear 
Vision Rain Curtains installed phone us and our representative will call. 


Highest grade fabrics in stock at all times. 
One-man lined tops with dome lights our specialty. 


BENTEL & MACKEY, 1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


RQEIGNI AS: 


New Victoria and 
















**Good Shooting Goods”’ 


Shooters Attention! 


Shoct that duck, quail or rabbitt after Oct. 
[5th with a new L. C. Smith, Parker, 
| Ithaca or Fox shotgun. 

eam All the new up-to-date models carried 


in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS COMPANY 


428 South Spring Street 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


Paving Contractors 


RADING on the Los Angeles Stock 


Exchange in November showed a 
net gain of more than $50,000 over 
October. Total business volume in No- 
vember was $408,939.89, represented by 
564,833 shares of stock. Three-fourths 
of the business was in mining and oil 
shares, the former reaching the total of 
$152,860, and the latter of $157,358. 
Lower-priced Oatman mining securities 
have shown a firmer tone this week, but 
the higher-priced issues were weak. 
Tom Read has dropped to $1.50 _ bid, 
$1.82%4 asked. United Eastern sold off 
board at $4.10 but the highest bid on 
the board, to the present writing, was 
$4. Big Jim was the liveliest mining 
trader, nearly 50,000 shares changing 
hands early in the week, on a constant- 
ly rising market. It is now ruling at 
41-42 cents. 

Expensive oil issues 
disposition to slump. A sharp increase 
was noted in Associated Oil Monday 
but the gain was lost later in the week, 
while Union also fell away more than a 
point. Amalgamated Oil Company has 
announced a dividend of $1 a share, pay- 


also showed a 


able December 24, books to close De- 
cember 18. West Coast Oil Company 
has declared a dividend of $1.50 a share, 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record December 10. 

Bank stocks were in more frequent 
call than for several weeks. Citizens 
National was in the greatest demand, 
sales being consummated at $240 and 
later at $245. Security Trust and Sav- 
ings and Jfirst National were called but 
mere firmly held. “Home Telephone 
common continues popular, selling free- 
ly at $22.50, both on and off board. Los 
Angeles Investment is up a little, the 
prevailing figure being 39 cents. Few 
bond sales were reported but there is a 
marked strengthening in quotations and 
it appears that the bargain market in 
gilt-edged local securities has closed. 


Banks and Bankers 


There is an encouragingly optimistic 
tone about the December financial let- 
ter of the National Bank of California 
of Los Angeles, in which attention is 
drawn to the tangible evidence of im- 
provement as shown in bank clearings. 
The letter says: “Bank clearings in the 
first half of 1915 were twenty per cent 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1913, which was our record year; but 
September and October of 1915 they 
were only falling twelve per cent below 
the corresponding months of 1913 and 
the trend is steadily upward. Compar- 
ing the first twenty days of November 
with the like days of 1913, the falling 
off is only six per cent. The growing 
activity and rising markets of the east 
and middle west are beginning to make 
it possible, for the first time in several 
years, for those who so desire to sell out 
and move to California. There are 
many indications of this. For example, 
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there are certain freight forwarding 
companies which make a specialty of 
handling shipments of household goods. 
Inquiries in large volume are now com- 
ing in to these companies from people 
all over the United States about ship- 
ping their household effects to Califor- 
nia. One of these companies in Los 
Angeles received in September six hun- 
dred such inquiries; in October they 
amounted to eight hundred and _  fity. 
This early resumption of our usual in- 
coming tide of homeseekers will re- 
store our customary activity in lands, 
buildings and general development.” 
To discuss the changes in exchange 
methods made necessary by the Euro- 
pean war, an international trade confer- 
ence will be held in New York next 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday un- 
der the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Benjamin 
Joy, vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston will speak on 
the part which bankers must take in 
upbuilding the commerce of the United 
States and consideration will be given 
to conditions which have made New 


York the substitute for London and the 
dollar the substitute for the pound ster- 
ling in foreign exchange. 


New Banking Home of Security National 


When the handsome new home of the 
Security National Bank is completed on 
Spring street, adjoining the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, it will be the 
largest structure in the city entirely de- 
voted to banking purposes. The new 
building will be an imposing financial 
temple, one story high and of classical 
design in front, with the rear portion ris- 
ing five stories. The banking room, the 
main portion of which will be in the one- 
story part of the building, will continue 
back under the five story structure and 
will be one of the largest and most com- 
modious in the city. Marble and ma- 
hogany will be the material for its finish 
and it will rival the beauty and dignity of 
the Security Savings Banking room. The 
entire front of the new building will be 
of solid granite. Plans for the new bank 
building were prepared by Architect John 
Parkinson and the contract has been let 
to the F. O. Engstrum company, con- 
struction work to start immediately. The 
Baker Iron works is to provide the struc- 
tural steel. Such portion of the five story 
part of the building as is not required for 
offices of the Security National Bank will 
be used for offices by the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, which has been much 
crowded in its present quarters. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


For the purpose of distributing reli- 
able information regarding the mining 
industry of the southwest and particu- 
larly of the Oatman district, the Los 
Angeles Mining Bureau has been or- 
ganized by thirteen mining men and 
brokers of this city and an office has 


opened at 604 I. W. Hellman 
Building. The organizers are A. H. 
Woollacott, A. L. Jamieson, John O. 
Kemi hia. ae Shicks J. EeaVithersa 
M. Warmbath, H. E. Woods, C. C. 
Spicer, “A. We Coote; .C.. P. Campre 
W. L. Harper, W. P. O’Meara and E. 
H. Newland. A. W. Coote has been 
appointed secretary and A. H. Woolla- 
cott is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. As Los Angeles is the nearest 
large city to the Oatman-Gold Roads 
mining district of Arizona the camps in 
that vicinity are regarded as tributary 
to this city and hundreds of inquiries 
are received daily by local brokers from 
all parts of the United States asking 
for information regarding different prop- 
erties and it is to answer these inqtiries 
that the bureau has been organized. 


been 


Industrial stocks listed on the New 
York stock exchange since January 1 
show a large gain over the entire year 
1914, Already, they aggregate $262,i73,- 
420, against $101,481, 200 for the whole of 
1914. Total listings so far this year have 
been $790,060,420, compared with $671,- 
863,800 for all the previous year. Among 
these are many issues transferred from 
the curb to the exchange. Railroad bonds 
listed total $291,783,800 for 1915, to date, 
against $255,688,500 for 1914, entire. 

Atlas Powder Company has declared 
its regularly quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent and an extra dividend of 3% 
per cent on common stock, both payable 
December 10, 


Quaker Oats Company has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent on common stock and regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred stock. The common dividend is 
payable January 15 to holders of rec- 
ord December 21 and the preferred divi- 
dend February 29 to holders of record 
February 1. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


J EXT Monday evening the Los An- 


| veles Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers, following a dinner at 
Christopher’s. The nominating commnit- 
tee of the association consists of John 
Newton Russell, Jr., F. E. McMullen, 
W. C. Wells, W. H. Metzger and E. H. 
Rogge, Jr. Vice-President L. A. Green- 
wood will preside. Charles Warren 
Pickell, Detroit manager for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose winter residence is at Hol- 
lywood, will be the guest of honor at the 
dinner and will speak on “Existing Busi- 
ness Conditions Throughout the United 
States as Affecting Life Insurance.” Mr. 
Pickell has devoted the last several 
months to travel about the United 
States. 


A. L. Johnston of San Francisco, Pa- 
cific coast manager of the Royal Indem- 
nity Company, and E. D. Livingstone 
of New York, superintendent of the sure- 
ty department of the same company, 
were Los Angeles visitors this week. 
The Royal will attempt materially to in- 
crease its bonding business in California 
next year. 

Paul G. Hausman, 
Francisco, has been appointed general 
agent for Southern California of the 
State Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, 


formerly of San 


J. B. Nabors and Sons have been made 
Southern California general agents for 
the automobile insurance department of 
the Prussian National Insurance Com- 
pany. 

T. F. Rubland, former secretary of the 
Northern States Life of Chicago, who is 
in Los Angeles for his health, is re- 
ported to be greatly improved. 


R. F. Bennett resigned December 1 as 
Los Angeles manager of the security 
department of the Aetna. His future 
plans have not been announced. 


John Newton Russell, Jr., home office 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual, 
passed the last week of the northern ex- 
position in San Francisco. Lee A. Phil- 
lips, vice-president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, has returned from a six weeks’ trip 
to New York, made to transact company 
business. 


William A. Hamilton, Los Angeles 
general agent af the New Itngland Mu- 
tual Life, reports that his office had 
more paid for new business in the first 
ten months of 19135 than for the entire 
year, 1914. 


Austria, 


: Seetttintte by ; 


Mail 


Don’t keep your 
around the house. 


You can deposit with the Old- 
est and Largest Savings Bank in 
the Southwest by mail. 


It’s so easy and convenient 
that there is no reason why you 
should run the risk of losing 
your savings by theft or fire. 


Our booklet “Deposits at Any 
Hour by Mail” tells all about it, 
and will be sent upon request, 
from Branch or Main Office. 

Start a “pin money” account 


by mail, and watch it grow. One 
dollar is enough to begin with. 


savings 


J. F. Sartori, President 

Ct(GURITY TRUST 

& SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


First and Spring f 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 


RUDOLPH Sh aAnD 
Violin School 


481 S. Van Ness Ave, Phone 56521 
Circular on request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bidg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 8037 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 


Clubwomen announce they favor dancing 
in cafes. 

Samuel Gompers is Los Angeles visitor. 

Realty Board luncheon speakers’ say 
prosperity has arrived. 

Detective Sergeant J. KE. Browning 
killed while trying to arrest Black Han@ 
suspect. 

California 


Half million dollar loss in fire which 
nearly destroys town of Avalon, Catalina 
Island. 

San 
doors. 

State Railroad commission orders pub- 
lic utilities corporations to return $1,000,- 
000 to consumers. 


United States 


Federal reserve board announces 
proved business in November. 

Trial of government suit to separate 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific. 

Trial of Hamburg-American line offi- 
cials continues. 

Henry Ford charters ship to take peace 
party to Europe. 


Francisco exposition closes its 


itn 


Foreign 


German Reichstag convenes. 
Kaiser Wilhelm visits Emperor Francis- 
Joseph. 


Attitude of Rumania puzzles both groups 
of alliies. 


Conquest of Serbia practically completed 
by invaders, 


Italian claim material gains against 
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Fight 


TEN DAYS’ STOPOVER at 
San Francisco or Oakland on 
all one way tickets reading 
through these points to or 


. from points beyond the Cali- 


fornia State line and reading 
Southern Pacific out of stop- 
over points. 








Daily Trains 








Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, Oakland 
Alameda and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 


100 Miles Along the Ocean Shore 


7:25 a.m. The ‘“‘Coaster’’ 

Arrive in San Francisco 10:55 p. m. 
8:00 a. m. Shore Line Limited 

Amive in San Francisco 9:50 p. m. 
5:00 p. m. Seashore Express 

Arrive San Francisco 10:10 a. m. 
8:00 p. m. The “Lark’’ 

Arrive San Francisco 9:45 a. m. 
10:15 p. m. San Francisco Passenger 

Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p. m. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EMPIRE” 
OF CALIFORNIA i 
6:00 p. m. The “OWL" 


Arrive San Francisco 8:50 a. m. 


7:30 p. m. Number 49 


Arrive in San Francisco 1:10 p. m. 
10:00 p. m. Number 7 | | 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 p. m. 
SEE AGENTS 
South Pacifi 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 212 West 7th St. 
Phones—60641; Main 8322—Day or Night 
Restaurant for Passengers’ Convenience | 
Reasonable Prices | 
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“Dont merely wear gloves, wear 
Perrin gloves—I wear them myself” 
—says Santa Claus. 


“And the best way to make the gift is by 
giving Bullock’s Perrin Glove Bond.” 
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The Perrm Glove Bond 


Is a Perfect Solution of Every Gift Problem 


—Listen! How many Christmas problems are annoying you? 
know you need not worry one minute over one of them? 





Do you 


—Do you know that Perrin Glove Bonds may be purchased from 
Bullock's, Los Angeles—for any amount you desire, from $1.00, and in 
any number you desire? Do you know that there are women and men 
who buy Perrin Glove Bonds in quantities of three, six, one dozen—for 
family, friends and: business associates? 


—Do you know that The Perrin Glove Bond is redeemable in Perrin Gloves—to the 
full face value of the Bond?—and that Perrin Glove Bonds prevent selection of wrong 
glove sizes, etc. 


—Know Perrin Glove Bonds and give them this Christmas. Order from Bullock’s now. 
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